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BARTLETT, HA Y WARD & co. 
(Established, 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL [RON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


— BALTIMORE, MD. 
\y/7,.& % SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS, 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


ye ASPINWALL & SON, 


of all descriptions for Floors, Walle, Hearths, Fire- 
TILES places and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETO. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YorK. 


CONOMIC PAVING & ROOF. 
—  —~=ING WORKS. Ymporters and Dealers in 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors, 
Asphaltie Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, P ortiand 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofin 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. FE. H. WOOTTON, 

53 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


CATALOGUE. 
1000 PHOTOG RAPIIS 
J. W. TAYLOR, 151 Monroe Street, CaH1caGco, ILL. 


Clough Stone Co., LL, Haldeman &Son, Atlant c¢ Stone Co, 
CLOUGH, HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 

QUARRYMEN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 
127 SUPERIOR Sr. CLEVELAND, a 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway, New York, N, Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, I]. 

J F. DALTON, _ (Established 1876.) 
. }AS-PIPING, 
106 SuparRY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Invitations for estimates solicited 


J. B. WHITE & BROS. (Liwited.) 
poetusee >, CEMENTS, 
MARCIAL & CO., Agents, 36 Broadway. 
K. BRIGHAM, 
“SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR-TILES. 


Also, Glazed Tiles. Designs and estimates furnished. 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Established 1871. 


(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a — Ten material for ceilings 
walls 


REMOVED TO 140 FirFTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Ciry. 


wurrrier MACHINE C 0. 


Manufacturers of Steam and Hydranlic 
ELEVATORS, 


STe&aM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREMONT SrT., BosTon. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITtIEn. Prevt. A. CO. WHITTIER, Treas. 


* # S. GRAVES & SON, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
NEW Youx OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


STOKES & PARRISH “MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEW rem OFFICE, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New YORE, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


(CCRANE'S — 
ELEVATORS, 
CuiIcaGoO WORKS, 219 S. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YORK OFFICE, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St., Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 321 Hennepin Ave. 


ELEVATORS 
MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 
37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON 
STEAM AND HYDRAULIC. 


For Freight and Passenger use. 


TH## MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS 

Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. 








Detroit, Mich. 


THE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 

TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 

High Arr MAJOLICA TiILes for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, ete. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILes for Hearths, Stoves, 

Waunscoting, ete, 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Ss ONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “ Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 

RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 
92 BROADWAY, Cor. WALL St., New York. 
fhe Horticultural Hall, 600 x 1947 New Orleans, was 

designed, erected, and glazed by me. 
AMERICAL N ENCAUSTIC 7II- 
ING COMPANY. Limtted.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d STREET, New Yor«,. 


Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


MNT: W'S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part « f the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration: 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


Freyni 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFic®, PALMER, MASS, 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma- 
terial of the different classes required to build, com- 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC BuUILD- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. so, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any pr yposed new work under one 
sontract, which shall in le all branches connected 
with the work. Tosuc h parties we will furnish satie- 
factory references from those for shom we have per- 
formed similar work BULLDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the exeeu- 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANHATTAN BRASS CO.. 


28th St. AND FIRST AVENUE, NEw YorK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 
IN METAL, 


FrrRE Goops AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
| peene 7 C. FISHER, ‘ 


Successor to FISHER & BIRD, 


were AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HousTon STREer. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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THE COUNTRY. 


| 





POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
») ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
ithe PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS i: the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 





Son ° . Boston. | B. G. Carpenter & Oo., Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

; _ ew York City. |The Miller Iron Oo., . Providence, R. I 

Brace & Cook, .- » . . Macknet & Doremas,§ ae Newark, N. J 

& Co., + . Buffalo, N.Y. Knisely & Miller, . . ° 

ae ° Albany, N. ¥. | J.C, MeFarland, Chicago, Ill. 

nee AlTroy, N. ¥. | The Blodgett & Clapp Co a 

4 e P ord, n 

ng Works, Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & M . ._, Salem, Ohio. 

" & Son . Utica, N. Y. | Biersack & — . | Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. H. oe . . Portland, Me. | Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. W. . Worcester, -| C8. Mersick & Co., . New ree. ——_ 
F. H. Lawson & Co., . Cincinnati, Ohio, Lewis Dauth, , ye 

. Sidney Shepard & Co. . Chicago, Ill. | J. A. Wilson, “St. Peal finn, 


We weal the 


Address our Agents or, 


lowest Market Prices. 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 
THE IRWIN & REBER 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 
















163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 
Tae Stanpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; an will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OO 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 
SOFT STEEL, 

Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 
AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
E. B. BADGER & SON. 
Coppersmiths & Galvanized Iron Workers. 
Nos. 63 & 65 Pitts St., 

BOSTON, MASS. 








ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. ¥. 

Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 













in Stock and made to or- 
de: Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 


GHARPLE. SS & WATTS, 
Artistic, 

GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’s TILES FOR FLOORS, WALLS, HEARTHS, etc. 
Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 

BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 
Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to ‘ outh-cast 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
importers Manufacturers, and Dealers in al] kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 

















Bost Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 
Corrugated — 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
great care being taken to secure 
a smooth coating of zine free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





Atained Glass. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


ARTISTS IN 


Stained Glass. 


IMPORTERS OF 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS. 


Offices and Show-Rooms : 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 








| @HURCH « FURNITURE 


And ail details of 
Church Decoration. 
For ili’d catalogues 
and estimates address 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N, Y. 


STAINED + (jLASSs 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - - ILL 





fe 








This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in |f 
not bursting from freezing, and in & 








LAMB & RITCHIE, 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








Drawing - Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Stained lags. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 
PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 





Je REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STAINED Giass and Mura Parntina. 


42 West 18th St., NEW YORK. 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 











Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 


34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B'WAY. |j 
%— NEW YORK. —* jj 





ALFRED GODWIN &CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Alexander Young, 18 W. 4th St., N. Y. 


Domestic Stained Glass, Memorial Windows, 
Decorative Panels for Wall Decoration. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 








YTMINED = (OL Ass+ = 


rt or ks: 
‘WM: COULTER & SON*| |p: 
*s 101 & 103 E:2%° ST- = 
+ CINCINNATI-O + 16 4 


P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St, New York, 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


SAMUEL WEST, 
471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION. 


Memorial Wind pecial 
Awards of the highest merit ee itty pene east. 


4 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


KEPRESENTED BY 
Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Se» 44 Boylston St. 
buffalo, Malcolm 





sle 
Cincinnati, C. 8.  hanein Loo West Pearl St. 


Washington 


Omaha, Milton Rogers & So: 
Louisville, J. V. Escott A pmmlh Fourth Ave. 


[Sse LOWS ART TILES. 


Cleveland, A. & Lammers Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
W. Mon e & Co., Market St. | Milwaukee, ioe a Be 
ar’ - a. arrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Aid & Farn rabam, Thin Third St. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 


‘ard & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 


ns, Farnam & lath ot Sts. 
IDES 





Rochester, Hayden & Havens Uo. 
Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 














THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Glass. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 








The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co, 





T. MILTON SHAFTO, Agent. 


Office 144 South Gth St., Pil, P Pa, 


Stained Class for Churches and Dwellings, &c. 


We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, ARTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. 





CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers, Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 


1416 F. Street eae D.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1820, 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Drawing- Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


) Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 
They work either way, right ot 
mm 6st. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 
Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 


: Send for Price List. 
' M. W. ROBINSON. Soe Agen, 
79 Chambers & . New York 











A NEW LINE OF 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


INCLUDING 
Boston Public Buildings, Business 
Fronts, City Dwellings, etc., 


Richardson’s Libraries at Malden, Woburn, Quincy 
and North Easton. Newport Cottages. 
Italian, French and Spanish Detail. 


SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 


838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 





A. Ez. SATLE. 


Architectural Sculptor. 


Wood Carving and Modelling. 
49 University Place, NEW YORK. 


Interior Decorations in Wood and Plaster. 


JNO. LOCHNER, 
DESIGNER, PRACTICAL CARVER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 
138 East 42d St., NEW YORK. 


Formerly Chief Designer with 
Pottier & Stymus Mfg. Co, 


FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cormhill, Boston, 


Draughting Instruments 


And Supplies for Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen. 
Agents for Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph & Levy’s 
Blue-'Vrocess Paper. Copies taken by the Levy Blue 
Copying Process. An Examination of our Catalogue 
is solicited. 








Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


84 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
Importers and Dealers in 


Mathematical 
Instruments, 
He liographic 
Blue - Process 
Papers, and 
Architects’ 
and Engin- 
eers’ Supplies 
Of Every Description. 
Catalogues free upon application. 









‘Decorators, 


FRA NK HILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON STREET, -_ 


W. J. McPHE..SON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 
Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 


JOHN GIBSON, 


DECORATOR, 
123 & 125 So. 11th St., Philadelphia. 


Interior Decorations for Domestic and Public build- 
—_ Ecclesiastical llluminations, Plastic and Relief 

ects. Stained Glass. Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 
Enamels. 


THE FOX & WHITMORE CO., 


DECORATORS. 


Painting in all its branches. 


Textile Fabrics, Tiles, and Moorish Fret-Work 
t moderate Prices. 


240 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N. ¥. Prices very moderate. References: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 


Vitrified Roofing-Tile, 


SPANISH, SHINGLE, & DIAMNOD. 


Manufactured by 


J.C. EWART & CO., Akron, Ohio. 
{S yg 5th Ave., N. Y. 

in T. PEARSON, 427 W alnut St., Phila. 
gents: | i i. CONKLIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

| Houston & HARRIS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























LIQU 





has no equal. 








ID 






GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
Made in White and all Colors. 


FACTORY, LYME, CONN. 
OFFICE, 147 Commerce &t., HARTFORD, CONN, 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


{THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CoO. 






For Private or Public Buildings it 










American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 


NEW YORK. 


ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
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~POTTER’S MORTAR MATERIAL. | 


FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO. Nashua, N. H. 














Architectural Jron and Jail Works. | STEPHEN A, MORSE, C, M. WILLIAMS, KDWIN F, MORSE, 


RON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, Elevators | Morse, Williams & Co. 











I 
Architectural <1: ufacturers and Builders of 
Tron Railings and Verandas,| nq — ivaraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 
Iron and Jail = =saxk VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, an Freioht Elevators, Dumb- Waiters, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, Hoisting Auto atic Vatch" Doors, etc. 
Works. ind all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. Sole owners 0! yy y the Heebner ean Sovepens © 
M. CLEMENTS, Machina). | © Sn nah ears been ee 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. “ | Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 
G. L. SWETT, Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
| Manutacturers of 
Manuf’rs 0 ain and Ornamental 
Architectural 5 a pote > ela oe | 
Sheet-Metal Work for Buildings. Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 
Sheet F Metal Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, d Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 
Work. Gaivantend-teen Ventilators, Roofing, etc. an | Grates of all kinds, 


rte f Tiles. 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. | fyatgs | 70" Mantels. and Importer ° 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 


EDWARD MARLEY & BROS. BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 


Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. iron Office, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 


Makers Coppersmiths and Roofers,| Structures, Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 








Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 











No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., loads over long spans. 
BOSTON. INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 
JOHN MATTHEWS, PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
Decorative First Avenue, ee.” — Streets, Perless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BLAST. 


Glass by Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by Colors for | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured. 
| 


Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


4 Superior Manner. ‘ x : 
Sand Bias! SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. Mortar SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. | York Avenue and Callewhili Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, Unequaled stock of choice naraware. | Cornell University. 


20 Dock Square, Specifications figured and orders filled in all DEPARTMENT OF 
markets. 























































































BOSTON. Architecture, 
— _Civil_Engineering, 
==> Photo-Mechanical Printing, a pinsesepray soe. snptapetli.. 
} ‘ } © course n Architecture em races © necessary 
Photo-Litho oraphy. tr and constant practice in drawing and dsiguing. ; 
: oT ¢ = — Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
Phota-Engraving and Zine Etching, | sSarsoattoa. For epic o the Register giving fat 
Photo-Caustic Printing, TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. ¥. 
Lithooraphy. MASSACHUSETTS 
Crom-Lillgrapy INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Direct Transl. BOSTON, MASS. ; 
Designing. sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining aot Teles k 





trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, etc. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE a 


embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 


= ~ SS - ————_ — = 
‘6 ‘ ; . a Students in Architecture are received into a two 
ear’s special course. 
M | ash hain Pearce A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MunRog, Sec’y. 
| Q | 7 ) | A book of 100 pages. The 
] a © NEWSPAPER --:: book for an advertiser 


wpe 


ate F7 


Re ai eae 





aie 


to consult, be he experi- 
MADE ONLY BY 


enced y be en t con 
THE SMITH & EGGE MANUFACTURING CO., RTISING « : 


and estimates of the cost <3 
of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend ‘ 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. one dollar, finds in -- the information he ea 4 
y i i 0 ri l i yes * 
The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH | yDile for hint who Will invest one hundred thousan + 


0 ~ re : , indi ¥ 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or ex mre to the elements ; runs over auy wpe Bette BE eh A 5 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of stee) wire, is very simple and easily ap | ,,, by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use | eno, One hundred and fifty-three editions tie 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall ; — Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal.; | jceued. Sent post-paid, to any address for 10 cents 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart | 4 ply to GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings iv | 4j)VERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 
all parts of the United States. House Sq.), New York. ; ° 


National Wire & Iron Co,,)McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


DETROIT, MICH. Manufacture those celebrated 


Bellis and Chimes for 
Manufacturers of Churches, Tower Clocks, 
&e., &e. P Jatalogues 








Iron, Wire and Brass vont free viess and Cai 
Elev ator —— : ons 00., 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 


Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
ance Buildings, 


of Chicago, Ill, with Iron and Brass El- OWE CLOCKS 
ezuter enelgoares, to which we point a8 T R ' 
and particulars. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
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WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. & 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho following qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 
The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 


THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House. 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 


It is indorsed by the leadipg Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH Co., Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 


LIDGERW00D MAN'FG C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPORTED 


Hoisting Engines & Boilers 

FOR BUILDING PURPOSES, 

EXCAVATING AND PILE DRIVING. 
Over 300 Styles and Sizes. 


J. H. HOUGHTON, Agent for New England, 
66 to 72 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse, 96 Liberty St., New York. 
New Catalogue ready. 


Worthington Steam Pumps. 

Patterns specially adapted to 

HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


t HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 


= BOSTON, CHICAGO, 














Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 



















The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 

Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 





Charles Howson. Henry Howson Hubert Howson. 


Established 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS, 











= o a 
A ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
" a en O 1Cl1 Ing, ee TOOTS BS CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH 
Pa - a - - awa Tron : 
’ | AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 
; P L W Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
, - ATENT LA rs a i ae 
: 4 New York. Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia, 
i z inci BRICK. — ® M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contracts.) 
: B Principal Offices, 119 South Fourth St.) 90 nom tne afloat, ; ) ‘ 
1 : PHILADELPHIA, PA. a pee ccncccsscnesecssoccoceese sms 75 ¥ Py } “Noa'ha | Sq. Hard @ 0 ~ 
el 6 | I) GREASE patenercesccecrcccsoeses t 25 7 9 : oe 
’ Branch Office, 915 F St., Washington, D. C, Long Island .....sccccccccccccess 7 00 7 25 Bay State Hard } |; Salmon@ 600 
% SE rineses veesqxtes coosenes 675@ 72 9 50 | Sq. “ @ 800 
x & : Haverstraw Bay ...........+0+5+ 7 25 7 4 uate —_—— — Light Stretchers 
* ad AEE 775 00 @ 0 | ws 10 00 
ay y DI sede sncccesseevivucessccces 13 00 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ — 
‘ Modern Perspective. a @ 1900 @ 20 00 | See ane 
b§ Croton, Brown....... Seecccceceee 10 00 @ 14 00 Philadelphia i | Red i 
& A TREATISE UPON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- - dari. sss SS SE Ht ° 5 oe 40 00 @ 45 - —_— sain ,@ 12 00 
; TICE OF PLANE AND CYLINDRICAL Onlengo pressed.,....cccccccccessse | 50 00@ 80 00} | 200@ 2900| @ 14 00 
; PERSPECTIVE Chicago Moulded.........--+.+++: | 65 mig 350 00 | Pr at 
- bs ny + hd ahaa eeccccee 50% op 35 90 a on | 50 00 | a 2200 @ 2400 
F 4 , rae . Glens Falls — white........-+++++ ) tlens Falls ) | est Pavip 
7 4 By W ILLIAM R. W anm, Prosesser of Architecture in ees leevetsce one 4 0g 28 00 25 00 @ 26 00 § | @ 4500 | ais 00 
sf the School of Mines, Columbia College. 1 volume, Dracuduieeikse eusteseonvses 24 00 @ 26 00 38 00 @ | Second « 
B 12mo, 321 pages, with 27 Plates in a Portfolio, $5.00, a Lieceshoagennecnrececsee Op i | = 00 @ ee , @ 12 00 
eu : q . i | r ” 
. an is by far the most exhaustive of modern works Clark’s Glens Falls— Red.. ..... | 25 00 @ 27 00 30 00 @ 35 00 30 @ | ~~ 
¢ subjects relating to perspective, plain and pan m — Whi 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 40 00 35 @ @ 
ry oramic, and will be of great value to all architects and White “ Mold......0...... 45 00 @ 60 0 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 65 00 
o § ae and others interested in the aes of art.| snamelled: Imp — : @ 
a The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investiga- ~ ‘ | } 
bi tions are carefully and thoroughly considered, both a be > ne aa eet oo 8 115 00 } ¢ g hg | Dom { @ 65 
i * independently and in their connection with drawing; - pi age thal ‘ } | | eG 8% 
. : and the propositions of the author are illustrated by| CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) = . ae. > 
r plates of architectural objects and perspective plans, —— Cement peence osecsee 10 110 @ 150 — — m | Book Z ed 1 50 
i- : ee ee”... ee gcse ' »@ a 
tist } Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’kee. Not sold. Not sold. | 100@ 125 285 @ 
Dralion end Ciel Rigas, | TE Gian | wegae | Sie) ree | Se 
ivil Engi: s. “ - B. pecs 2 3 2! <S) @ 
it Jraughtsmen an ivi ngineer. “ “ = yr 2 m0 @ 280 | 2 30 @ 315 285 @ 
“This work is clear in expression, subdivides the <a “ — (White’s)...... 265@ 300 " 800@ 325). <a j 
4 matter under appropriate heads, and embodies the “ French (Lafarge) scece 350@ 450 ot. 7 3 a @ 4 25 anton 7 i 
h latent practice, together with the accepted princi- “German one eeeeee +4 $4 oo ’ 335 | oa 7. oon @ : 4 3 z 
e Fee. Sang wens, “ “ — (Vorwohler)...| 250@ 325 | 280 @ 315 | Josson a 
1- Clear, concise and full. . . . Among the contribu- “ “ (Lagerdofer).. 2 25 2 55 Not sold. | 275 @ 300 265 @ 300 j 
n tions to educational literature for which those who “ “ 0@ 32! 00 350 | g 3 50 | 285 @ 3; be et 
(Dyckerhoff).. 290@ 325 300@ 3H 3 25 3 50 @ 32 
:. are interested in the subject cannot be too thankful. “ “ (Hanover)..... 250@ 300 | Not Sold. | 285@ 325 ‘eh 
B -; + The plates that orn book are models “ American (Saylor’s)....| 215@ 245 | 215@ 250! 275@ 300 250@ 275 is 
.- of cleverness and elegance.” — Builder. inccnse os etecn sno0eneseees | 275@ 300 | 3 20 | 275 3 25 3 00 3 50 ty 
- “A valuable contribution to an old and important Keene's COATEO. «466.666 cece ee eens | 600 6 50 @ 750 700@ 750) 6 50 7 00 ie 
question. There is much in it that will interest the “ SREB 0c cavcccccccecs | 875@ 1100 @ 11 50 | 11 00 @ 12 00 | 11 50 @ 1200 wd & 
{ painter — whether landscape, figure or historical — - | . ee " ve 
and no artist, draughtsman, architect, or true me- Bee GE TOE. occccccecoccccccscs | @ 5 00 | Not sold. | White Lime } : 
d chanic, especially if young and ambitious, should be Hydraulic Lime.............+.... @ 145 | @ 145) | 26 @ 30 # bush. 
r without this book.”’— The Record and Guide. Chicago ne Gn BEI... cscs ccccce | 4 & % | bay -_ F 
'y “The book is written in clear English, free trom Wisconsin “ ......++ss0. nesses | | 5 50 B 
J Unnecessary technicalities, and in a much more felici- Dociens — aoe, oe. . 00 | : = | oe —_ 100@ 100 
ous style than such text-books usually are. The — an ——- nish.. | = Met-o. | Wot roe Not sold 
plates require a prodigious quantity of careful work, — fnishing (nom.)s. . . sm | oe | i = Met nia. 
and are correspondingly valuable.”—New York World.| Peso ce Pats (caleined.)...... 12% | 165@ 190| 175 1235@ 228 
. For sale by Booksellers; sent, postpaid, on receipt FP tatiecescesseses 145 2 25 4 175 175@ 250 
- rs | aati tl Mate Comin back...........2 1@ 2 30 0@ 2 2@ 30 
of price, by the Publishers, > > eaegg—QRpeneteatt 30 35 30 35 g 40 30 35 
y Sand, P load......... go co cccccece 100 125 100 175 100 125 150 
STONE. (# cubdic foot, rough.) | ————— a cones | aumebe ae 
Granite : (Maine) : @ 6 S@ 6 
Published by Lim: e: 45 +t %@ 100 we ee 9 
Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street,| Joliet...........:+esscsseceeceee Ba 
won LAMROME . ccc ccccccccccccccescccces b o s0PP 
BOS ° Serpentine... ........ccsevecesee ‘ereh 
. (Comtimued om page vi.) 
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j ) 
i Established 1836. 6 x 6 (Patented 
. . For Dados, Wainscots and Decoration. 
; Special es and Sizes on Estimates, 
; — 
. | Manufacturers of Wrought-lron, Cast- 
Iron and Steel-Plate 
| 
ia Cast and Wrought-Iron 
| RANGES. 
: Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and prices 
of Ranges, Furnaces, etc. Also our 
i tt Dest “<> P amphilet, “ Fireside 
} “ze i and Kitchen, Ancient and Modern.” ail or. ee a 
SBARSTO WwW Bartovas Cco.. UNION BRASS MANUF'G CO., 
; CHICAGO, ILL. 
) 230 Water St., New York. 56 Union St., Boston. Providence, R. I. New York Office: 115 Broadway. 
t > ’ > 
4 
BUILDING MATERIALS, New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, | WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 
4 : : : \ Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
Foundation: (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) weather stripping, wash-boards, ete, A close 
AER... 0 s0ccncesc0kseneenesenceses @ |} 500 Pton | 0@ 2 145 @ 25 joint, wa- 
BOCK... cececccccccccccnccceccessseece @ | 460 ® perch 850 Pcord. Conshocken ” ww! ter, dust, ‘ 
DED cisdecbncbsvavantsnasdsee seers @ | 125 @ 160} 850@ 145 @ 250 ¥% shy ._— and 
Bluestone: sq. ft.) — — | i— ‘ 
Sidewalk wu Pr ee ee 30 @ 5 00 | 40@ 1 75 | 75 1000/1 in.th.10 @ 19 - proof, 
ee ear 50@ 600 75 | 50@ 100 37@ 45] Sizes}tolinch. Circulars and Samples free, 
Sandstone, ay amiga == HOWARD WHITH, 44 N. 4th St., Phila.. Pa, 
Longmeadow .......+-+-+seeeeees eovcece g - 4 @ P " 105@115 
: EMA cosebepp sneak aonasonconvars sesh @ _ ~- 
; Brows (Connecticut) - 10@ aol 125 @ 14% 1 50 ® cub.ft 105 @ 135 
Bores | Ohio .-...--s00sss SIS) BG 10) we | Ew) | erm Heating Apparatus 
rea DD snndcncopeksndedibbecs 7 g 
Berlin SPE PA INS SAS 15 a 100 80 90 5@ 6 g Appar 8. 
Belleville...........+. cosceounseesnoese 80@ 125 125@ 135 , 110@140| — 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... 100 75 e 90 : 100 @110 
; CMON. .cccseeses 7) tn nb Che seeaneses sea @ | 200 115@150 URH a? A 
ou. | a . ~ 7 
Marble (P< none nese gnesscse.sesseee oa @ 175 @ 250 Set ast. | 200@ 250 OMES wf ie 4 ° 
Bationd, GIS... .ccsesececccccccccccecs @ 300 g 5 00 225@ 250 HOW TO HEAT & VENTILAT ee. mae - 
Sutherland Falls..........-...seeeseees | 123@ 175] > 200 350@ 500 170 300 E a IL : a 
Glens Falls, black...... ance encsecssoe } 2 00 3 00 Not sold, 400 4 50 Now Réltion of 96 pages, a it h add tional 
Italian, blue-veined......-----+++++++++ 50 60 @ 4 40 250@ 275 residences in the country, A c« mplete 
“ SiemnA.. ........+++-+- nieeek’ } 3 00 350 Not sold. @ 500 Mannal on the subject of Sanit: 
T ennessee, red at seteheeaninn sObabes es | 1 25 ‘ 250 : : 40 400 ; 6 00 = Lo Seales ; 
Knoxville... 85 90 Not oid 40 3 00 ¢ 4 00 furnishing a home, The book 18 exceed = — k 
Pennsylvania, blue.. oe 150 200 3 BOG 5 00 2100 @ 3 00 Shy, artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cents in stan ‘ 
fe —_ astm @ | @! 225@ 300 SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Boston, Mas 4 
ate; 
te | rie EE 700@ 800 ‘0g 7 00 625@ 810 500@ 700 
“ apt os 8 60 | 5 50 6 | 8 60 wre aa 
va purple.........0e- @ 
a lcs ssneeiekces @ 15 00 | 15.00 @ 4 00 | —F i600 11 00 BIS ~BISSE LE & Oo.. 
ss black, Lehigh eece — @ — | Brownville,Me. | 720@ 760 300 — 
‘ “ Chapmans............ a, pened | 6 50 @ 9 00 | 1304@ $00 535) & S = PITTSBURGH, F PA. 
“ Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 550@ 800); 550@s8 00 6 OU 8 50 535 ee , 
Tiles, Am...........- PB M.........-00 @ Not sold 27 00 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading | @ 70 
«Fg ook gt (in oil, P 1b.) | ———— | = = : 
White | M..0.00 ceccccscccccscecs | 7 72 | 7 1% | la” 
SC Tame, “.. core cccccccccsesescs 5@ 88 @ 8 7 @ 105 7 & i 
Ot Weidtiegsscccccce ce) SB | Se | Be & lems BE 
“« Vermilion. . oe 5 @ 70 | 55@ 60dry| 55 @ 60 Eng. 50@ 6 
Red Indian, Eng.........- 122@ 20 | 12@ 20 | 12 20 @ 9 
| Yellow Ochre. .......++.00++ ovecncene 6 15 | 7 @ 12 3@ 6 dry Am. @ 13 
4 « Chrome...... ereeccccccceccenes 12 20 | 18 @ 25 15 @ 2% @ 20 
Green (chrome)...... orev ccccscercececs 8@ 13 | 8s@ 2% | 10 @ ® @ 2 
Groen, Paris, ......0-ceeeeeccsecseecs 25 @ 40 | 25 @ 40 18 @ 35 a @ 20 
Black, lamp, .. ......+++++++ sevcees b@ 2 | 15 @ 25 (| 8 @ 30 16 
Blue, ultrama;rine..........-++eeeeeeeee 12 @ iz | 18 @ 30 ik @ 35 5 20 
Oil, linseed, BRE) coscsccene la a4 @ 5 40 @ 42 | 36 @ 37 @ 40 
“ _ |" Beers on -|@ 4 4) 8@ 4 | 39 @ 4 43 
Turpentine eescccce ececeeecose eco $ 35 (| 35 @ 38 85 @ 36 @ 40 
Varnish, COBEN... .ceeceecsessccces = @ 150@ 600 1 25 200 2 25 
Shellac. .........ccccerseeccee. coves 250@ 300 3 25 400 a2 90 
Putty 0000650000009 900 00080000 c0cnescces 2 8 2 4 02 A 02 @ 2 
ON ee re ee TF @ 100 1 14 1 @ 1} 1 
Paris white, (Eng.,) .....--++.+0+06 130@ 200 2 3 | 1} 2 1k i , 1! 
peep emer eves ° D4 @ 6 ¢ @ al | 6} = 7 @ 
Sienna (burn 14@ 2 P 4 16 Q 
Gwber, “  ..scccerseeceee eeeee | 4@ 2 14 é 20 | 2a 10 14 Tt ie we? 1 ‘tisti¢ Grat es 
HARDWARE. oe PEERLESS 
Nails: (Per Cask.) | Shaking and Dumping Grates a Specialty. All shapes 
Spikes, (wrought) ....0.ececeeeeesceees | @ 250 | 850@ per keg @ 290] of Frames. Electro-Bronze. Brass and Black. Send 
10d. common. @ 235 @ 240) @ 2 40 oan & 230] for Catalogue and other mjormation. 
— LAdknssendsespekedhee, antedavny 2 ty | ¢ 4 @ A. 2 30 @ 4. In writing, please mention this Paper. 
OD. 0000000000000 5es cenceeseseseccoccs | @ ‘ ‘ @ 
(Finishing nails according to size.) ..... | | Add $3.00 perth1l1@ 14 
(For casing nails add T5c. per keg.)...... | | Add 1 00 pr cask : 
Butts: 4x 4”...... @ doz. pairs. doecees _ ™ : W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 
Plain. pecenessese seses corsee | @ +4 io = a nth eniedhined. 
Japanned ninb obnb 00bs S089 ShbERSSE SS ne0s 7 Not sold. 15 @ PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
Acorn, Japanned........---++.++..-0+- 150 | 2 50) 375 175 200 
Acorn, Boston finish....(@pair.)...... | 65 j 75 | Not sold 48 50 
Bronze motal............+s00- 190 plain 225 3 25 145 
Brass (tor apenas. a @ 10 @ 10 | 12 100 
Ebony. _ | @ 35 
Apple wood.. kts sbodikbtdesetesetiin’ 37 @ 100 AND FIREPLACES 
Knobs: (? Set.) epee ae “ A SPECIALTY. 
Mineral, beat.........-.sesee-seececees 8 @ 10 | 8 10 ; 08 = Also, Furnaces and Ranges: 
LAVA... 22 eececereeeeeseeeceseeeeneecees p50 e¢ 6 & 80 Not sold. | Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphi« 
I -. one bese kebeunebennnseces | ry or | 17 é = | = ¢ = 25 @ " 
Porcelain......+.+++ halal ialonti 2 | , 2 
: fiean solid addin abhe Stee tntheets banked | Not sold 75 | Not sold, 175 200 
| Glass, silvered..........eeeeeeeereeeee | got sold RS 150 150 175 @200 MANUFACTURER OF 
Bronze metal. ...0......00scccsccsccsses 108 .o | = @ : = . 4 +o ° : . 
ee rer rt | 
solder: | woe 0|\ no-es% 28 sISLATE MANTELS, 
° — Ss —_,. iain 
"Teams UP 60 12"... ..cecseccececssees | é 3 | 3 | a @ 38 Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 
I-Beams above 12”...... ° 3 3 | 4 se 3 
Channel: Beams up to 13" aes 3 | 3 | ‘ @ 3 MATTHEW HALL, 
(Continued on page ¥ / | 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ’ 
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The » GOODWIN GAS § STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves 
The most economical in use. 
Over 100 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and; Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
itc., te, 











1012-1018 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia. 


4 W. 14th St., New York. 
76 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Agta., 88 Water St... Boston, Mass. 


Waldo Bros., 





New York Citv. 
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10 Barclay 


DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 


il a = 








SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street. - Chicago, tll. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF <9 


BRADLEY’ ) 


Fon Ran AND Sein Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non-Conduc'or of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 
132 Cedar Street, New York. 





R= TERS MADE TO OR. ER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DES: GNS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


83 BEEKMAN STREET, 


64 Union STREET, 
New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 











The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, —, N.Y. 


USE THE’ AZ L077’, 
Mis Tip ‘ 





PUilille UW. 


FOR STEAM PUMPS 
MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 





Heating Apparatus, 


THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


Bor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


Also Manufacturers of 
> . 
Reed's Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 


Gold's Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 
Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. ™ 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


PIPE- COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


Aabestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, etc. 


THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORK. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - - - - o 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 


Improved 
Cast-Iron 

















NEW YORK. 
310 Broadway, Albany. 


House Warming a Specialty. Estimates Furnished on Application, 


NATURAL WOOD FINISHING. 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 





Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 


therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
mod GI, PIN ISH, 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. For the interior 
wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 
maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 
upon the market. See that every package bears our brand or label. 
furnished on application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 


For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.” 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Phitadelphia, 


Samples finished wood 





Boston, Chicago. 
























LUMBER. — pM (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) | 
Pine, Ist tere GIORP 20 cocecve-cocces 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ 48 00 55 00 @ 60 09 
oo os dic a schunaaixtens 55 00 @ 60 00 42.00 @ 4800 4400@ 4600| 40 00 @ 50 50 

6 IDES aac deniaddesunneaits ne 18 00 @ 22 00 35 00 & 4000} 4300@ 4500| 1500 @ 3000 
iran dicenroheamnseeenengee ce ones @ 2500} 1390@ 1500 Not sold. | @ 35 00 

OMIOGK. ...0cccscsccccoccccccccccvsces ea.17T@ 18} 1200@ 1300 @ 1000 @ 1400 
Yellow wine .......cerccscccccesseveres 20 @ 40} 2500 @ 4000) @ 2800 20 00 @ 50 00 
“eae @ | 3200 @ 4000 @ 40 00 @ 45 00 

Clapboa. ds } 
Ae PPTTTTTITTIT LTT TTT rire @ ty BE 00 10 50 @ 22 00 2000 @ 35 00 
BREWOOD... ccc cccccccccscccccccccovcesccs @ 23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold. Not Sold. 
Framing Timber : | 
ccc eceeccccccsccccccccecscoscocces 12 00 @ 17 00 28 00 @ 32 50 
S reed TITTTTTITT Tr 13 50 @ 16 00 | 4 ~@ 16 00 Not sold. 20 00 @ 22 50 

SNL bbe004) Cebéote be cdvbvocenesece 12 00 @ 15 00 10 50 @ 15 50 12 50 @ 13 50 

VWOROw Pie... ccccccccccccccsccccccces 18 00 @ 25 00 23 00 @ 30 00 | 2600 @ 28 00 
Laths: ES. Baksh : 

PIMO occ ccccccccccecccccvecccccccecscecs @ 2 25 2 35 175 @ @ 300 

BPTROO. oc cccrerccccscccccvccsccccsccoes 225 @230 | 225@ 250 Not sold. @ 275 
Shingles: oe } 

Pine, shaved. . 5 00 @ 6 00 | Not sold. 

Pine, sawed............. 400@ 500) 450 | 240@ 260 

Spruce, sawed............ 150@ 200) 150@ 200 = ot sold. 

adenine ect vcssen 140@ 160 3 75 450 550@ 800) { 307” $10 @ 28 

CORRE, GETS. 2c cccccccess ( } Not sold, ,24” 8 @2!1 

Pes ics ous @ 200@ 400 225@ 235| (20” 550@ 14 

Cypress. Split.... | 1800 @ 20 00 | 550@ 600 400@ 450 13 00 ¢ @ 2000 
Miscellaneous : | ——_—_—— | 

| eee Risk cxiadicess | #@ oy | Piles 6c. P ft. Not sold. 

Fence pickete, Spruce..............++- | 8 0 @ 10 00 | 10 00 @ 1800 | Pine, 8 @ 21 00 12 00 @ 11 00 

Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts.).........6-. | @ 253@ 3 900 @ 21 00 70@ 125 

CRE on cece veccesccccevecscccecs | @ } 2@ 35 Not sold. S@ 36 
Finishing Woods: ~ M. ee Qual. |; ————_—_—_- - 

BMMcccesvcecvcessccdcesene { Ktln-dried.) @ 5500} 3800@ 5000) 3500@ 4000 3500@ 5000 
Che Meee erecenesecccnsesecesooscccccs 80 00 @12000 | 6000@ 10000, 8000@ 10000} 7500 @ 12000 
kd esl ednuetheseseocneetesvees @ 55 00 38 06 50 00 4500@ 5000 4000@ 5000 
i ae crass snehens oi 40 00 @ 60 00 | 6000@ 7000| S000@ 6000| 6750@ 7500 
Mahogany, Baywood [Mexican]..... @180 00} 15090 @ 16000; 15000 @ 18000! 15000 @ 250 00 

. St. Domingo........ ...... @350 00 | 12090 @ 35000! 25000 @ 30000! 20000 @ 30000 
MAMlO. o00cccoccccccccccccvccccesccccece 4500@ 5000} 4500 @ 6000} 2500@ 3500) 2750@ 5500 
ak, red @ 70 00 @ 5000) 3000@ 4000) 3500@ 4500 
@7000; 5000@ 5500) 3500@ 4000. 4050@ 5000 
@ 90 00 6500@ 7000 4000@ 5000) 5750@ 6750 
5000 @ 6500 4000@ 5000) 5750@ 6750 
6500@ 7000! 3000@ 6500| 4500@ 5000| @ 6500 
6000@ 7000, G00 @ 7000) 600@ 6500 | 7250@ 7500 
6 @ 7} 
125 00 @150 00 85 00 @ 120 00 80 00 @ 10000 | 9000 @ 20000 
‘ood ‘a 45 00 os 30 ee ee 35 00 | 4 45 00 
Yellow*pine...... et eeeceveccces 00 @ 3500 37 50 45 00 
Gamwood, best red............. snsaswe 30 00 @ 35 00 | 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
RABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 
mth | 


: AA 

LAAT Office: 208 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
. ia Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hor & Co., Nos. .o and 27 Green St., Alban, 

Agents for New York City and vicinity, Gzorez H. Mossman, 28 Clift 8t. 

Agents for Philadelphia, and vicinity, Mexonant & Co., 525 Arch 8t., 





UR T Agente for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, an: yoming, Mitror Rocegrs & Sox. Omaha, Neb. 
UHL Agents for Milwaukee & Vieiatty, Rowpie, SPencr & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
cinity, Cnas. M, BromwicH, 613 Broadw: ya Beeston. 


PAT’D FEB.292: AND seents for Chisaed, I, Baneawr, G. 





6 Agents for Louisville, Ky., @ I Gurru, 167 t iret BF. qousvile K 
Mis] . nts for Lou , Ky., Gzorer L. Surra, u , Ky. 
MAY 92187 ts for Hosune & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig 8t., Mon 






teh, 
ts for ester and vicinity, 
Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, WILson & Roogrs, 24 East Th: 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore, Md., Lrox, Conxiim & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. : [ 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Wo ks, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, 


Public and Private Bulldings and Raliroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


STA wee * oma AIENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 


Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent 4 by ma ok 4‘ cents, to pay postage. Manufactured 
GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


yy, N.Y 
, New York City. 
Phila. 


Agents for 8t, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Nz_sox & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 
, D. D. a, Main 8&t., Ogden, Utah. 

H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
8t., St. raul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity. H. MoCouLom & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 











In Galvanized Iron & Copper. 
Cornices, 


VENTILATORS »* SKYLIGHTS 





Corrugated Iron, 





389 Harrison Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING. 


NO FURRING! NO STRETCHERS! NO STAPLES! 
More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 
than any other Wire Lathing. 
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For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


117 Liberty Street, 217 Lake Street, 14 Drumm Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS : i 
IN THE UNITED STATES Mineral Wool in floors and walls of 
dwellings keeps out 


— OF — 
DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
5 U. S. MINERAL WOOL CoO., 


(Established 1963.) 22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 


\ H. B. COBURN & CO., 





145 Milk St., Boston. 





4 Ai 
tl, will The Temporary Binder 
HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC, ETC. | oriiee 2 recreccet cenpertecrme”” 


Gt Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York, 


Price $1.25, post paid 








Akplights. 





THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 





q ee | 
yy 
JOHN SETO 78 and 80 Washington Ave. 

' BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
te Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 


BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 


NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 

Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















LSTABL/SHLD/SGEE 


‘THE HAYES 


PA QAS KB 


Sans 











Skylights, Conservatories &c, 


D.srace For 
“NO CONDENSATION, 










AT OP LIGHT OF GLASS. 
B.cOonOENdATION BAR » 
C. BOTTOM LUGHT — 


s E.merar CAP 
TO TOP LIGHT 
G.METAL CAP FOR 


LOWER LIGHT. 











The Helliwell Patent “Perfection” system of Glass 
Roofing, ABSOLUTELY TIGHT, the most durable 
system yet invented, superseding all others particu 
larly on large roofs, All work guaranteed. 


For Estimates, Testimonials, &c., address 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 


144 Pear! St., NEW YORK. 
PRINTING. 
$3.00 


Circular 8 : 

ize, 8.00 

“ Type, , &c., to factory. 
Newspaper“ 44.00] KeisSey PRESS CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED. freee: 

. FREE! 
Goods SELL everywhere, to Everybody. 
BIG PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Address 
THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 
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—eeveo SEATING, 


For Schools, Churches, 
Halls, and Opera-Houses 


Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Stylew 
manufactured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Bank and Office Fur- 
niture, finest grades. 
195 Wabash Av. Chicago. 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BURROWES PATENT, SLIDING, 611 Washington Street, 815 Are h Street, 


Wire Window Screens, 


SETTEES AND 
And Improved Screen Doors, 


OPERA CHAIRS. 
The Newest & Best Styles fcr 
Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and towns. SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower sash, are held in place by OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
steel springs, - rane | be mene | removed by pressing to one side, HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
We make twelve times as many screens as any other concern in the country, and the onl 
suitsble for a good house, Prices are oy | reasonable, we pay the freight. " acittaanen Harwood Man’ Pg. Co. me 
Send for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. Pamphlet contains testimonials from prominent archi- 91 Summer St., Boston. 
tects and citizens from nearly every state, ard cuts of twe uty modern dwellings. Free by mail. Address 


Send for catalogue and state requirements. 
E. T. BURROWES & CO., = Portland, Maine. " 








Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 

Hotels, Apertment- Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete. tted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
etc., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
furnished. 


W. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 
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FIXTURE 
wINe ronGED on 


PHILLIPS’ METALLIC FRAME ~ BUND wn! Mivarmetaae 
Patent Venetian WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS ee 
° INSIDE Send for circular and references. N GS 
awn! AT Witt 
WINDOW BLIND. Over 15,000 in Use. £ 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO.,| | |i (ieeebieeeeeteemea 


Brookline, Mass. : . BOSTON. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in 
terior finish. e 

Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 





ult 








Patented September 15, 1885. 








ee Willer’s Patent 



















Are. ser fig che ing Blinds, | Gece 
a Send for Catalogue. Sliding Blinds. ne 
a The Phillips Blind Co. wi yw ivan 
‘§ Manufacturers. BEST INSIDE YF 
oe eevee wee +, WINDOW BLIND A } be crm) y 
c : ok In the Market. * yg ' mie 
ade in Pine or Hare <i , : : | 

Best. Composite Iron tH wood, highly nied an 4 i+ 

Works Co. see wik yw: rely 
RS, a ‘Send ft or ¢ Ciateleaen a GALS ie 


PATENT SAFETY 





AIRLaOX RS ruin ys 


eae iid os Ui 


BRILL'S CAS MACHINE|Mooreh Fret-wors 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke INTERLACED WOOD-WORK. 


or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the would that can reliably do it. Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. Mouldings, and Balusters. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, New YokiG g RANSOM & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


James N. Stout, 74 West 23d St., New York City. 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE WORKS,| [- 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CoO., CXAS ' vies WESTERN ELECTRIC _ CO., 
i ae | 130 — St., c 


sess Coo? \ eect | GASOLINE 


Revolution. ‘ 


Tenerenaic. | PEN Of. 2 BO 
io? gt! 
COMBINED glen A7Z49N2ni Se 


OPERA CHAIR FOR | \ 
» HAs, & CHURCH- -\ 

Pv Es. No. 83 Reade 

St. New York. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


Agents wanted everywhere, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 















SGT ER ELI MNS pg 2S 


. 
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card and Chicago, Boston, New York. 
factory Me Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


A, nc} | For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
. . or oO ’ ’ 
P KUILDERS cas glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


















ENGINES and PUMPS 























34 Park Place, New York. | price. Hat. Dae Gan.ce OF, and safe. Also Climax Cellar-Drainer automatic re- 


mover of water from cellars, ete. 
I through for descriptive BAILEY KEFLECTOR Co., , 
-— = ~—S worst, boone 7 . 113 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. CLARENCE M. KEM P, 


Fayette & Frederick St., Baltimore. 


. THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


ips 





Glass STILLMAN & NICOLL, 
arable For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail PHILADELPHIA. | DEALERS IN 
rticu way service. Special Engines for E lectrie ight work N 
Unenestlod sor renstag 1 —— Wood- Too 8, OF any NYX NIGS-L7.Co.Lre. GAS FIX | URES, 
ess kind of Machinery. No. | PARK LACE. - ' . - 
Y : Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas NEW YORK. Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 
5 than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
EK. : Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mo saics, 
—— ; 8 il 9, Compound Silver- Plated 198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 
} M p E R | A L al ey $ CORRUGATED GLASS : : st 
REFLECTORS ! ! CLIMAX 
iG A wonderful invention for lighting 
ay > Churches, Opera-Houges, Halls, Store- AS M A CH | N » AND M | XE 
- ie. rooms, ete. Latest and handsomest de- 
. : signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
or Makes an absolute smokeless gas, brilliant and = 
~ DENNY BROS. & CO., | Bins teen wd = eetgggnmarl using plain non-adjustable burners, no smell, reliable 








Et ; See Llustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 

. DUDLEY SHUTTER-WORKER CO... = = «= = 5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
ly 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR, 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire St: eet. of all kinds. 

Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 

Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 





SLO oks 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, ete. 


ae OOF'S. 
Sidewalks and Carriage- Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 





THE JACKSON 


COMBINED GRATE & FURNACE. 


est climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat 
ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation an 





HEAT-SAVING & VENTILATING GRAT 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, 
Nickle-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in cold- 


temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
Office 77 Beekman St. New York City, N. Y. 











wasted in 
d equable 





Delamater Duplex Steam - Pumps. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR AND HOUSE-fANK SERVICE. 











They Work without Steam-Pumps and 


Noise or Jar. 


Plumbing Machinery 


They are Simple, 


for Every Variety of 
Durable, and Economi- ; 
Service. 
cal. 


DELAMATER IRON - WORKS 


Foot of W. 13th St., New York. 


SOLID BRAIDED COTTON SASH CORD. 


Downtown Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 

THE IMPROVED 
Rider Hot-A'r Pumping Engine. 
For City or Country Kesiden- 
ces. Burns Coal, Wood, or 
Gas. 3,000 in use. New and 
Improved designs. 

Interchangeable. 
Manufactured by 
RIDER ENCINE Co., 

Agencies : 

N. Y. Sayer & Co., 37 Dey St. 
Pittsburgh, Kay Bros. & Co. 
Philadel phia, 

Daniel Kelly, 51 No. 7th St. 
St. uis, 

L. M. Rumsey Manf’g Co. 

Sombination Gas Mch. Co., 212 Randolph St. 
Detroit, Combination Gas Mch. Co., Wight St- 
Boston, Geo. Dunbar & Co., 74 Pear! St. 

San Francisco, J. Hendy Machine Works. 
Kansas City, Morse Engineering Co., 
Baltimore, Morton Reed & Co., 
Milwaukee, Rundle, Spence & Co. 


A FAIR OFFER. 


If you will puta JENKINS BROS. VALVE, on the worst place you can find, where 
you cannot keep other valves tight, and if it is not perfectly tight or does not hold Steam, 
Oils, Acids, or other fluids longer than any other Valve, you may return it, and your money 
will be refunded. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST, CALL FOR “ JENKINS BROS.” VALVES. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


71 John St., New York. 13 So. Fourth St., Phila. 79 Kilby 8t., 


HOWARD FLEMING, 
23 Liberty Street, NEW YORE. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Weoster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 





Architects wishing to save e their 
clients the annoyance of broken 
: window-cords will please send for 
Samples tothe Sampson Cordage Works. 
J.P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 








The Metropolitan Plate- Glass Company 
OF NEW YOR 
Cash Capital in Government a $100,000. 
With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Cc vin 











Boston. 





STETTINER GEI 
LAGER DORFER GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 
KEENE’S CEMENTS 
K. B. & S. CEMENT, 





CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - Of Philadelphia, 








° Dathe Camhtad.. oe wccccccscsccccvccscccvce o0cece 200000cescc ccs: coccccccccsecoecs J -00 
MGSO VS BOr MO TMSUTEMGD s 00 0000s cccccccocccccesee- coe cocccccesosccesccoses 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities.................-..+- 473,492.82 
Surplus over al] Liabilities .......... cece ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccsecces 3,250,778.61 


Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO. 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 
And Ordered Work 


A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 





Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co, 


Importers, vobbers, Retailers. 


Carpeting s, Mattings, Oil Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558 & 560 Washington St., Boston. 








American Fire Insurance Co,, Phila. 


Ie ions cocneneséossece 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities + 1,070,610.92 
BarPles.. oe cccccccccccce 447,821.13 





Total Assets Jan. 1, 1886. "7,918,432.05 





JBI MC 


41 Centre Street, N.Y, 
Au IRON ror BUILDING. 
Sexo ron ESTIMATES. 
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SuMMARY: — 
A proposed Hemispherical Exhibition to be held at Washing- 
ton. — Washington a proper Place for the Celebration of 
the Discovery of America. — Buddensiek goes to Sing Sing, 
and an Opera-House falls at Alliance, Ohio. — The Castle of 
Brunswick.— The Competition for the Buildings for the Ex- 
hibition of 1889 at Paris.— Street Pavements.— Gas accident- 
ally delivered through London Water- pipes, an Incident of 
the Intermittent-Supply System. .. . ° . + «mee 
Sirrine Statues. —III. s ome 
Tuomas A. TEFFT AND Brick ARCHITECTURE IN < AMERICA. - » 283 
Tue ILLUSTRATIONS : — 
Kiosk in the Jardin Marengo, and Palm Trees, Algiers, Algeria. 
— Statues at Cambridge, Mass., and at Toulouse.— Railroad 
Station, Providence, R. I.—Houses, Chicago, Ill.—F lat Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill_—Central Congregational Church, Worcester, 
Mass. — Stable and Coachman’s ee Beverly, Mass.. . 283 


SrroLtts aBouT Mexico. — XII. iy +e : ee a 
SE a ee 
SocieTIES. . . eS ae a a ee ae. 
COMMUNICATIONS : _ 


White-birch Bark as a Roofing Material.—A Question of Com- 
mission. — Travelling Expenses. — Oriental Photographs.— 
Printed Contract Blanks. — Wind-mills for Water- ete 


The Building Stones used by Mr. Richardson... . 287 
pe Leo! a ee a ea. 
UG. a a ee ee ee 


} JHERE is something bewildering in the idea of a “ hemi- 
|! spherical” exhibition which the “three Americas” shall 

join in holding at Washington, in honor of those inti- 
mately correlated events, the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States in 1789, and the discovery of Cat Island in 
1492, and yet it is this kind of geometric festivity which is 
suggested by the resolution introduced in the United States 
Senate by Senator Gorman, on April 21, and referred, with 
evident propriety, to the consideration of the Committee on the 
Library! Thanks to the impossibility of making an adjective 
indicative of our standing as citizens of the United States, we 
have come to be considered, vy ourselves at least, and possibly 
by foreigners, as the sole and only Americans, and it is like 
falling into a cold bath to be told that our America is only one 
of three. It is geographically confusing, too, to attempt to 
discover the two other members of this trinity. The only solu- 
tion occurring to us is to apply a process of exclusion, and 
imagine that the promoters, foreseeing our present complica- 
tions with Canada, thought that British America would not 
care to be considered as a member of the proposed happy 
family ; so Central America, South America, and that great- 
est America of all, since its States are the homes of the only 
Americans commonly so-called, must be the three intended, 
and they are the ones considered in the exceedingly rambling 
memorial which Senator Gorman — not the author of it, be it 
to his honor said — presented with his resolution. The inge- 
nuity with which it is sought to assure the permanency (a 
prime factor in exhibition programmes on this side of the 
ocean) of this congress of “sixteen American republics,” by 
having its opening take place March 4, 1889, and its culmina- 
tion deferred till October 11, 1892, is certainly all-embracing, 
and is only equalled in audacity by the impudence of the 
argument that the Capitol and all the present public buildings 
will form “a magnificent nucleus for the still grander exposi- 
tion of 1889 and 1892.” There seems to be only one edifice 
now standing which commands the respectful admiration of the 
promoters of the scheme, and admirers of the absolute beauty 
of sheer height will be grateful to learn that the space around 
the Washington Monument is to be reserved for the buildings 
of the “fifteen [this time] sister republics,” on the condition 
that these buildings, while forming “an appropriate surround- 
ing” for the monument, shall not “s obstruct its view from the 
Capitol and Executive Mansion.” It has been computed that 
the citizens of the “three Americas” spend annually in 
Europe, for travel, pleasure, education and so on, nearly two 
hundred million dollars, and in view of this authoritative com- 
putation we do not wonder that the promoters propound, 





though they do not satisfaetorily answer, the question: ‘“‘ Why 
not make the art, educational and other attractions and advan- 
tages of Washington such that a large portion of this enormous 
capital will be kept at home, and European travel and capital 


attracted here?” ‘To us this seems a very profound conundrum. 





] UT apart from the spread-eagleism of the memorial, the 
suggestion is worthy of consideration and ultimate adop- 
tion, if the idea of permanency be abandoned, except so 
far as it may be represented by the preservation of a few of 
the buildings erected for the private national celebration in 
1889, so that they may be used during the greater hemispheri- 
cal affair. Ever since the success of the Centennial Exhibition, 
it has been apparent that there would be an exhibition in 1892, 
in honor of Columbus’s pluck and good fortune ; and within the 
last year or so, both St. Louis and Chicago have taken steps 
looking to the holding of such a celebration in each of those 
cities. Moreover, the city of Mexico has been innoculated 
with the same fever. As for the centenary of the adoption of 
the Constitution of the “ parent republic” as the fifteen sister 
republics—there seems to be some doubt as to the exact degree 
of relationship existing between the republics which compose 
the three Americas — are said to consider the United States, a 
bill was recently introduced in the Senate providing for a 
world’s fair to be held in its honor at Washington, and steps 
have been taken for a similar celebration in New York. Sen- 
ator Gorman’s resolution, which seeks to combine these two 
celebrations, seems to us a clever device for making of no avail 
the earlier activity of the other cities mentioned. The details 
of the scheme as stated by the memorial are not worthy of 
consideration, with one exception, and this of local rather than 
national or international interest: it is proposed that after the 
exhibition buildings, of such magnificence of aspect as to make 
the present public structures of the city mere side-shows, shall 
have covered the space extending from the Capitol westward 
to Fourteenth Street, they shall then spread over the large 
territory of the Potomac flats, which must be reclaimed before 
they can become serviceable for this interesting occasion. If 
the long-talked of and deferred reclamation of these flats, com- 
prising about one thousand acres, which is expected to go far 
toward extinguishing Washington malaria, can be in this way 
brought about, the good citizens of the capital will have 
enough to rejoice over, even if they find, to their disappoint- 
ment, that in spite of having taken care to keep the beauty of 
the Washington Monument unblemished, the tide of holiday 
travel does not set permanently toward Major L’Enfaut’s city, 
rather than across the Atlantic. 








\ HERE is only one surprising thing to note in that portion 
i of the career of Mr. Charles A. Buddensiek which imme- 

diately preceded what we sincerely hope will prove his 
final incarceration at Sing Sing, and that is his inexplicable for- 
bearance in neglecting to jump his bail, which seems evidently 
to have been what he should have done, according to the New 
York code of morality. Either the man has some germs of 
honesty in his composition, or else his imagination has been 
unduly excited by the newspaper descriptions of the pleasures 
enjoyed by Messrs. Ward, Fish and others who have money 
at their command. It is not finally assured, however, that he 
may not soon be once more at liberty, for, though six of 
the judges denied the motion to allow his case to be carried 
before the Court of Appeals, the seventh and last of the 
bench, having advised with the chief justice, has consented to 
hear counsel at Saratoga on June 23, so that there’ is a possi- 
bility of the scamp’s escaping on a technicality after all. We 
have not heard that any of his buildings have tumbled down 
within the last few weeks, but, re: ally, so little material seems 
to have been used in their construction that a row or two of 
them may have fallen without making noise enough to attract 
attention. But in other parts of the country, buildings have 
recently borne crushing testimony to the inability of their 
builders to make them stand up. ‘The latest instance of con- 
genital weakness is that of the late opera-house at Alliance, O., 
called opera-house probably because no one ever had sung or 
dreamed of singing an opera within its walls. This building, 
like other opera-houses of its class, was in its various parts used 
for offices, stores and so on, which were at the time of the 
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dissolution of the edifice occupied by about a dozen persons, who 
all escaped uninjured. The building was about eighteen years 
old, and it is not surprising, in view of its advanced age, to learn 
that it had been several times condemned, nor to find that the 
account of the accident closes with the stereotyped statement 
the “ builder had meant to begin the repairs the next day.” 





‘FFCCORDING to the Builder, the former subjects of the 
Duke of Brunswick, not content with making their sov- 
ereign’s existence a burden to him while he lived, have in 

contemplation the removal of the house which his ancestors 

handed down to him, and which seems to remind them disagree- 
ably of their relations with him, To every one except the un- 
sentimental citizens, the castle of Brunswick is an object of 
great interest, surpassing perhaps in this respect any building 
of the kind in Europe except the Tower of London, and the 
students of history are bestirring themselves to prevent its 
destruction. The oldest portion of the castle, as it now exists, 

dates probably to the eleventh century, when Dankward, a 

descendant of the savage Saxon Witikind, who fought with 

Charlemagne, built a house which was named from him Dank- 

warderode. The heiress of Dankward married the Emperor 

Lothair, a descendant of Charlemagne, and transmitted Dank- 

warderode to their daughter Gertrude, who married the repre- 

sentative of the Italian family that had come into possession of 
that province of Bavaria and Saxony which her paternal 
ancestor, Charlemagne, had carved out of the domains of her 
maternal ancestor, Witikind. The son of Gertrude was the 
renowned Henry the Lion, who made the name of Guelfo, or 

Guelph, as it has been Anglicised by his descendants, the reign- 

ing family of England, known and feared throughout Europe. 

In 1666, just a century after, William the Norman invaded the 

country which his descendants, mingling their blood later with 

those of the Lion, were to hold, perhaps for a thousand years, 

Henry took up his residence at Dankwarderode, and enlarged 

Dankward’s house into the huge castle which still overlooks 

the five communes of Brunswick. In the middle of the court- 

yard, facing the grand perron, ur entrance stairway of the 
castle, he set the antique bronze lion, brought from Constanti- 
nople, which became later, from its associations, one of the 
most famous pieces of sculpture in the world, and to this day 
remains in place, contemplating the changes which take place 

80 rapidly around it. Before the building operations were 

completed, the Lion of Saxony was summoned to assist his 

suzerain, the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, in his wars against 
the Pope, and on his refusal to do so, the Pope’s partisans in 

Italy, to show their gratitude, assumed the name of Guelphs, 

which they retained long after its origin had been forgotten. 

In Germany the Ghibellines, or followers of the Emperor, 

were much more numerous than the friends of the Pope, and 

Henry the Lion was summoned before the Diet of the Empire, 

which condemned him to be deprived both of Bavaria and Sax- 

ony, leaving him only his private or “allodial” estates of 

Brunswick and Liinenburg. This change of fortune did not 

overwhelm the Lion or his descendants, and for a hundred 

years Dankwarderode was the scene of continual festivity and 
princely hospitalities; but on the failure of the direct line of 
descent, the castle, through the operation of some ancient 
treaties of mutual inheritance, became the common property of 
all the various branches of the family, no one of which would 
permit any of the others to occupy it, and as none of the heirs 
would undertake the repairs which were the common duty of 
all, the castle was left to the destructive influences of the ele- 
ments for four hundred years, until it was ceded to the Prus- 
sian Government, which sold it in 1878 to the municipality. 

The latter, finding it convenient to lay out streets through the 

halls of the Guelphs, ordered their removal, and unless the 

scholars of Germany possess more influence than they have 
ever had here, the work of demolition has probably been 
already commenced. 





have so frequently extolled the fairness with which 


E 
W competitions are conducted in France that our readers | 


may find it refreshing to learn that even there established 
usage is set aside, and the preference and recommendations of 
a profession. better recognized than it is here, ignored either by 
reason of bureaucratic ignorance or ill-disguised chicanery. The 
programme for the competition for designs for the International 
Exhibition buildings for 1889 surprised possible competitors 


| Teamsters, especially, condemn it loudly. 





by allowing just fifteen days for the study and execution of 
drawings for buildings which are to cover the Champ de Mars, 
the Esplanade of the Invalides, the gardens near the Palais de 
Industrie and the intervening quays. The plan must indicate 
the position of M. Eiffel’s one thousand-foot iron tower, and 
permission is graciously accorded to those who have time and 
inclination to submit an alternative plan which omits the tower. 
Three first prizes of eight hundred dollars each, three second 
prizes of four hundred dollars each, and six third prizes of two 
hundred dollars each are offered and the twelve prize-winners 
alone will take part in the final competition if it is thought 
worth while to have such final competition. ‘The minister of 
commerce and industry reserves to himself the absolute right 
to do what he chooses with the twelve prize designs and guards 
to himself with the utmost stringency the right to do under 
every and all circumstances precisely as he sees fit. As may 
be supposed, the French architects are not slow in voicing their 
protests, and the protest of an excited Frenchman is usually 
very lively and amusing reading. 





NE of the greatest needs of our cities is a wholly satisfac- 
() tory material for paving. Many cities have grown weary 
in experimenting with this and that material, and are 
still casting about for new ideas and methods. Real estate 
owners on the busy streets find that the matter of noisy pave- 
ments seriously affects the rental of their stores and offices, and 
men with capital invested in team horses direct their drivers to 
sacrifice quick transit, and take roundabout streets rather than 
risk injury to their horses by traversing the greasy asphalt, o1 
the equally insecure wooden blocks. The wooden pavements, 
that had their origin in the West, and sprang into favor a few 
years ago, largely because of their comparative cheapness, soon 
proved their unfitness for the uses of heavy travel. 
the necessity for their frequent relaying there was the difficulty 
experienced in keeping them down. Like the ghost of Banquo 
they cannot be depended on to remain “ laid,” as was strikingly 
shown not long ago in Devonshire Street, Boston, where a 
slight flooding of the street caused the pavement blocks to rise 
and float gaily with the tide. Of the various kinds of asphalt 
or concrete that are used, opinions differ Of course 
much depends upon the particular kind used. Washington, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and other smaller cities testify to good 
results from some forms of asphalt, but in Boston there is a 
pretty general concurrence of opinion against the material. 
In Detroit, there has 
been an experiment on a small scale with a hard brick pave- 
ment which is said to have stood the test of heavy travel with 
considerable success. The smoothness of this surface, however, 
it would seem, must be a serious drawback, if generally adopted. 
A material that is coming into favor in Western cities is crushed 
Michigan granite, which has the quality of readily cementing it- 
self and proving very durable, while making a roadway sufli- 
ciently smooth to obviate undue noise. Its expensiveness is 
one argument against its more general adoption, but cheap and 
experimental pavements have certainly had as much attention 
as they deserve. 


Besides 


greatly. 





N certain parts of London the intermittent system of water 
supply, which consists in allowing water to flow through the 

street mains only at night, is still practised, although its in- 
conveniences and dangers have formed the theme of hundreds 
of warnings. Not long ago the list of these inconveniences 
and dangers was swelled by the relation of a new misfortune 
which had overtaken a citizen of one of the intermittently sup- 
plied aistricts. This gentleman observed that the water flow- 
ing into his tank was charged with illuminating gas, and found, 


| on further examination, that whenever the water began to run 
| through his service pipes, its appearance was preceded by a 


rush of gas, which escaped into the air about his tank. There 
are certain obvious objections to the delivery of gas and water 


| through the same pipes into dwelling-houses, and the citizeu 


made complaint both to the gas and water company. Men 
were sent to trace the course of the pipes, and discovered that 
in one place the water-pipe passed through a portion of ground 
saturated with gas from a leaky main. Wheu the water was 


| shut off in the morning the street pipe was emptied, and into 
| the vacuum so made the gas was drawn with great force frou 


the pores of the surrounding earth, to be subsequently pushed 
upward and driven into the houses on the return of the water. 
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SITTING STATUES.!— III. features. Is not the prompting, however, fair and allowable that there 
should be some artistic memorial of him on these grounds ? 

“ Let it be distinctly and frankly avowed, for record on this precise 
day of the unveiling of a statue as a simulacrum of John Harvard —so 
that only wilful error or a fond, mythical invention can ever mislead or 
falsify a generous and grateful prompting — that this exquisite mould- 
ing in bronze serves a purpose for the eye, the thought and sentiment, 
through the ideal in lack of the real. We have enlisted one of the 
noblest of the arts to embody a conception of what Harvard might have 
been in body and lineament, from what we know that he was in mind 
andin soul. It is by no means without allowed and approved precedent 
that in the lack of authentic portraitures of such as are to be commem- 
orated, an ideal representation supplies the vacancy of a reality. It is 
one of the fair issues between poetry and prose. The wise, the honored, 
the fair, the noble and the saintly are never grudged some finer touches 
of the artist in tint or feature, which etherialize their beauty or mag- 
nify their elevation, as expressed in the actual body, the eye, the brow, 
the lip, the moulding of the mortal clay. To flatter is not always to 
falsify. ‘The Latin simulacrum and the Greek edolon, alike divide their 
significance between a faithful presentation of a real or a conceived 
likeness, and the creation of av unsubstantial form. It is but a follow- 
ing of the principle of adjustment in equity, in the redirection of anti- 
quated trusts, by approximating to the truth and the right. To say 
nothing of the classic paintings and sculptures of deities, muses and 
graces, that never had a fleshly embodiment, nor even of the medieval 
saints and worthies, the halls and galleries of continental Europe and 
the corridors of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, have freely exercised the 
imagination of artists who had no certified originals to follow. Were 
all the busts of philosophers, poets and Cesarsin the museums of Rome, 
Florence and Naples portraitures from life ?” 

As to its merits as a work of art in comparison with statues in Bos- 
ton, he added: “ And even when veritable representations of the great 
and honored dead have been in the hands of the artists, aided by living 
memories, we need not go beyond the neighboring city to be satisfied 
that art may fail in skill and truth in dealing with contemporaries as 
with the long-vanished dead. The late Wendell Phillips did his best to 
warn posterity against being beguiled by our Boston statues. If the 
| two foremost worthies of our earliest age could come forth to contem 
plate their own statues, would not the honored Governor Winthrop be 
more likely to refuse to enshrine himself in that mass of metal in Scol- 
lay square, though his own living portrait was put to service in it, than 
would our reverend founder to express himself in this fair counter- 
feit of him?” 

The last sentence is noteworthy, because it is the first time to our 
j HE ideal sitting statue in bronze of John Harvard, the founder | knowledge, that a Boston orator, on an occasion of this kind, has 
| of Harvard University, placed near Memorial Hall on the col- | ventured to disapprove of Boston statues, or question the propriety 

lege grounds, was unveiled October 16, 1884. It was given to | of regarding them as masterpieces. The allusions in his address to 
the University by Mr. 8. J. Bridge, a descendant of one of the | the sculptor and his work are also noteworthy in that they are excep- 
early settlers of Cambridge, who had also given the preceding year, | tions to the custom which orators have universally practised in this 
to the city of Cambridge, a standing statue in bronze of his ances- | country, of pronouncing the statues which they dedicate unrivalled 
tor, John Bridge. works of art, and their authors the greatest artists living. 

The statue of Harvard was modelled by Mr. D. C. French, the au- The orator seems however to have an uneasy suspicion that the 
thor of the “Concord Minute-Man.” The following description of | statue is not of sufficient importance as a work ‘of art to justify its 
the Harvard, is from the Boston Daily Advertiser. “ The figure is | preservation under all circumstances, else why did he make the fol 
more than life size, and represents a tall, slender man, with a beard- | lowing remark: “ And if the contingency which has been imagined 
less face and flowing hair, in position of thoughtful repose. There | should present itself, of the coming to the light of some authentic 
has been no effort to present a portrait, since but little is accurately portraiture of John Harvard, the pledge may here and now be ven- 
known concerning Ilarvard’s personal appearance; but the serious | tured that some generous friend, such as to the end of time shall 
and scholarly character of the man is represented with felicity. The | never fail our Alma Mater, notwithstanding her chronic poverty, will 
costume is that of the Puritan gentlemen of the seventeenth century, | provide that this bronze shall be liquefied again, and made to tell the 
and is treated with a skilful eye to the best effect. ‘The broad col- | whole known truth so as by fire.” 
lar, the skull cap, belt, knee-breeches and rosettes upon the shoes The erection of an ideal statue to the memory of an early settler, 
have afforded a welcome opportunity to escape the stumbling-block | an historical personage like Harvard, whose existence until lately has 
of modern clothes. The countenance is that of a scholar. The right | been shadowed in mystery, and whose memory will be more rever- 
hand lies upon an open book placed on the knee, and the left hand ; 
reposes upon an arm of the chair. The hands are thin and nervous ; 
they are closely studied, and harmonize well with the general con- 
ception of the figure. The chair is a solid carved arm-chair, uphol- 
stered with stamped leather. ‘The folds of an ample cloak which is 
thrown about the figure fall to the floor; two books are laid under 
the chair, and all these details are executed with marked success.” 

Other papers have spoken very enthusiastically of the statue. It 
has been generally received with approval, and, so far as we have 
heard, with but few serious adverse criticisms. 

The Rev. George E. Ellis in his address at the dedication of the 
statue observed : — 


JOUN HARVARD. I. 








Statue of Voltaire, by Houdon, in the foyer of the Theatre Francais, Paris 


entially regarded as the years go by, is in itself a very notable event. 


“ Let us remember that the ideal can never transcend the real, though 
many light sayings assert the contrary. The gifted artist has wrought 
for us here an engaging and a beautiful object. Alone, in his work- 
room, through the dull days of a whole winter, he was moulding the 
moistened clay in patient study, imitating the creative work by which 
man was fashioned out of the dust of the ground. And so far as man’s 
highest gifts can complete the process, he has breathed into it a living 
soul. It holds the eye and thought gazing upon it in form, lineament 
and feature.” 

“Tt shows us a young scholar in the academic costume and garb of 
his time, with the refinement and gravity of pure high-thinking. Gently 
touched by the weakness which was wasting his immature life, he rests 
for a moment from his converse with wisdom on the printed page, and 
raises his contemplative eye to the spaces of all wisdom.” 

With reference to the propriety of an ideal representation of John 
Harvard, the orator further remarked: “ Reverence, love, gratitude 
and honor have combined to enlist genius in their service, that there | With one exception (the Pierson statue at Yale College), the cere- 
may be a personal memorial of Harvard on these grounds, which his 
living feet doubtless often trod. There is not known to be extant a por- 
trait of any delineation or description of his personality, his form or 























William Wiiberforce, Westminster Abbeys Alexandre Dumas, Paris. 


Joseph, Sculptor. Gustave Dore, Scuiptc 


mony which took place in Cambridge on October 16, 1884, was 
unique in American history. An audience, nationally representative 
- sesh Pe in character, locality and sentiment witnessed it. The extremely 
‘Continued from No. 531, page 102. meagre history of John Harvard formed a prominent part of the 
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dedicatory address, and the unveiling of an ideal image of bis living 
body as the noblest tribute to his memory closed the exercises. 

We doubt if half a dozen persons in all the hundreds that gathered 
around the statue when it became the property of Harvard Univer- 
sity, knew that that University’s founder was buried in an old grave- 
vard not more than two miles in a straight line from where his bronze 
icounterpart looks westward. John Harvard died in Charlestown, 
— Massachusetts, and was 
buried on Burial Hill in that 
town. Until the Revolution- 
ary War, a gravestone was 


his ashes repose, but it was 
soon utterly destroyed, and 
no attempt was made to re- 
place it. In September, 1827, 
the Hon. Edward Everett, 
and a few other graduates of 
Harvard College, proposed to 
erect a monument on Burial 
Hill to Harvard’s memory, 
and to defray the expense by 
subscription from the gradu- 
ates of the college, limited 
to one dollar from each per- 
son. The monument was dedi- 
S cated September 26, 1828, 





——| by an address by Mr. Ever- 
_—_yett, a letter from the Presi- 
A dent of the United States (J. 


(). Adams), and a prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Walker. It is de- 
;; seribed as a “solid obelisk, 
|| fifteen feet in height, four 

feet square at the larger ex- 

Chief-Justice Story, in the Mt. Auburn Chapel. tremity, and two at the small- 

W. W. Story, Sculptor. er, and rises from a substan- 
tial foundation without a base, from the surface of the ground. It is 
enclosed by a simple iron railing, surrounding a space nine feet square, 
and stands in a beautiful and commanding situation. On the eastern 
face of the shaft, the name of Harvard is inscribed in large raised let- 
ters, and this inscription is wrought in a white marble tablet : — 

“On the 26th day of September, A. pD., 1828, this stone was erected 
by the graduates of the University of Cambridge, in honor of its 
founder, who died at Charlestown, on the 26th day of September, 
A. D., 1638.” 

On the opposite side of the shaft and looking towards the Univer- 
sity, is an inscription in Latin, also on a white marble tablet. The 
inscriptions on these tablets have not been legible for many years, 
and there is nothing on the monument to show that it was erected to 
the founder of Harvard University. 

Nor does the present statue give any clew to its identification with 
the university, and the pedestal that supports it bears only the 
suggestive words, John Harvard, Founder, 1638. With a granite 





James Otis, in the Mt. Auburn Chapel. 


T. Crawford, Sculptor. Randolph Rogers, Sculptor. 1859. 


shaft and a bronze statue set up to keep him in honored remem- | 


brance, the curious student has yet to turn to the pages of history, 
to learn anything about his existence. Popularly speaking, the statue 
would be called an excellent specimen of American sculpture, and 


standing over the spot where | 


John Adams, in the Mt. Auburn Chapel. 


| far better than the large majority of statues in Boston and its vicin 

ity. For the reason that it is more human in its character, finer in 
its idea, and more agreeable in its execution. In almost the fullest 
sense of the term it is an American statue. It would be wholly so, 
if its author had never visited Europe. Mr. French is an American, 
|; and has studied exclusively with American sculptors; Mr. Ward, of 
| New York; Mr. Ball, of Boston, who lived in Florence at the time 


Mr. French studied with him,  s 72 
and Dr. Rimmer, of Boston. oN 
| Mr. French has twice visited uy 4, 


Europe, but has not been pro- 
fessionally connected with any 
foreign artist. So far as study 
| is concerned he belongs to the 
class of American sculptors who 
have never pursued, either at 
home or abroad, what is under- 
stood in Europe as a thorough 
course of professional study. 
In thus confining himself to 
| the facilities of his own coun- 
| try, the sculptor manifests his 
| content with the verdict of 
his countrymen concerning the 
merits of his work. 

In character and variety of 
subject and sufficiency of work 
he has been peculiarly fortu- 
nate. He came before the pub- 


lic in 1875, with his “* Minute- 

man.” Since then and until : 

the appearance of the Har- Lb 

vard, he has been engaged in John Winthrop, in the Mt. Auburn Chapel. 


the execution of several colos- R. S. Greenough, Sculptor. 

sal groups for Government buildings in various parts of the country, 
one in St. Louis, another in Philadelphia, and two for the post-office 
building in Boston. 

No American sculptor, since Crawford, has had such complete, ex- 
tensive and important subjects to treat: ideal, and nationally repre- 
sentative in the largest sense —all executed in this country —all, in 
their imaginative character, the best possible subjects to prepare the 
sculptor for the subsequent consideration of such a one as the Har- 
vard. He has also had the advantage of parental connection with 
| the Government, Mr. French, Senior, having been for many years 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury. No American 
sculptor has been better circumstanced to study his art than Mr. 
French. 

From the fact that the sculptor has been so completely an Ameri- 
can in his studies, in his allegiance to whatever his country could 
give to assist the development of his taste and talent in sculpture, 
and especially in his unobtrusive professional life, it would be unjust 
to criticise his work from a foreign or French point of view, as illus- 
trated by such statues as the “ Daumet”’ and“ Voltaire.” From an Amer- 
ican point of view, as established by the works of Palmer and Ward, 
no severe. comparative criticism could be made of the statues Mr. 











Chancellor Robt. B. Livingston. 
| E. D. Paimer, Sculptor. 


The Pilgrim, in Central Park, New York. 
J. Q. A. Ward, Sculptor. 

French has executed, because he occupies the same plane with them, 
though in some respects his work is better, and in others not so good 
| as theirs. The nearest local opportunity for comparing the Harvard 
| with statues by American sculptors is found in the chapel in the 
| Cemetery of Mount Auburn, which contains a sitting statue of Gov- 
| ernor Winthrop, by R. 8S. Greenough; Judge Story, also sitting, by 
| his son W. W. Story; and the standing statues of Otis, by Thomas 
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Crawford, and John Adams, by Randolph Rogers. The first two 
represent a kind of work which is called sculpture in this country 
and of which it can always be said that it belongs to a past genera 
tion. 
The painstaking, almost exquisite finish of the Winthrop indi- 
cates a refinement of mind in the treatment of marble, that deserves 
° a closer and more 
j intense relationship 


sculpture. 
The Story is an ex- 


man marble - cutting 
frigidity. 

There is a style 
about the Otis that 
has not been ap- 
proached by any 
American sculptor, 
and its general scheme 
is statuesque and ele- 
gant. If the John Ad- 
ams is coarse and 
strained in its con- 
ception, and cold and 
disagreeable in its ex- 

} ecution, it yet has a 
quality of sculpture 
a ‘>that is sup‘rior in one 








= ———— = _-respect to any statue 
— SEAT FuTin --~-— in Boston or its vicin- 
—— ee 


= 


— ity, because it shows 
oul that it was studied 
from a live model, a 
being that had blood, 
muscle and action in 
him. A comparison 
between the Adams 
and Harvard, in the matter of refinement would all be in favor of the 
latter. 

None of the statues above mentioned, except the Otis, can compare 
with that in Mount Auburn Cemetery of Doctor Nathaniel Bowditch, 
by Ball Hughes, an English sculptor, for simplicity of character, and 
excellence of composition. 3 

If French’s work is not as robust as Ward’s, nor as pleasingly 
skilful in modelling as that of Palmer, it is more definite in idea, and 
shows a talent for design possessed by neither of those sculptors. 

If there is nothing about the Harvard to identify it with a partic- 
ular individual, it is yet plain to all that it represents a person of 
scholarly life, and possibly a clergyman. 

The meaning of the statues by Ward and Palmer is not always 
evident, and their composition often includes positions of members of 
the body that are not only in bad 
taste but are even ludicrous. The 
action of the left hand of the 
“Livingston,” and of the right 
arm and hand of the “ Pilgrim,” 
are examples. 

Ina sitting statue of John Har- 
vard, the sculptor had before him 
one of the highest and mest com- 
plete subjects in ideal portrait 
sculpture, and one of the choicest 
in American history —a spiritual 
and intellectual man, whose high 
office was that of a clergyman, 
and whose most far-reaching 
thought was outside himself, look- 
ing from the background of a 
savage wilderness forward 
through centuries of human strug- 
gle and suffering to a day of spir- 
itual enlightenment and national 
greatness. And for a costume he 
had almost endless possibilities of 
variety and picturesqueness. 

If it would be unfair to judge 
the Harvard by so high a stand- 
ard as the best sitting statues of i= 
the present time in Europe, it= 
is still proper to examine it with 
reference to certain physical facts Gov. Winthrop, Scollay Square, Boston. 
that characterize all well-balanced R. S. Greenough, Sculptor. 
persons who sit well, and also with reference to the relationship that 
exists between the physical and mental nature of such persons, when 
their minds are occupied with a definite aim, as is the case with the 
Harvard. 

It is the natural tendency of all persons, both savage and civilized, 
in a sitting position, to draw the legs near to or under the body, in 
order to establish the perpendicular ox central line of gravity. The 
arms also seek the centre of the body. ‘The whole natural tendency 
of a person sitting is to centralize, for physical and mental reasons. 








Robert Fulton, in the Capitol, Washington. 
Howard Roberts, Sculptor. 
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And this fact is an authoritative basis for the composition of all good 
sitting statues. Exceptions to this are found in statues whose legs 
ave covered with drapery, and whose purposes are personal, illustra- 
tive, or without a special mental object. Male statues whose knees 
are wide apart, and which are generally covered with drapery, ap- 
-——~ proach the central line 
with their feet, with one 
foot drawn towards or ac- 
tually under the body. 

It has been said of the 
IJarvard that “there is 
too much leg.” This criti- 
cism is based upon a sound 
























Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, Mt. Auburn Cemetery. 
Ball Hughes, Sculptor. 


principle of nature and good composition. If both legs must be 
extended from the body, they ought to have been covered, an easy 
thing to do with the gown, and thus in every way improve the com- 
position. As they are now, they are uninteresting in themselves, form 
no agreeable composite part of the statue, and, what is still more ob- 
jectionable, they make an unfortunate variety and effect against the 
massive background of the chair and drapery. 

It is a nice question in the composition of such a subject, whether 
it was permissible to place the legs as they are, even if covered, in 
view of the guiding idea of the statue, that of self-forgetfulness. 

It has also been observed of the Harvard that “ it is not sufficiently 
concentrated.” “The head, legs and arms do not go together.” 

It is seldom that a thinker, a dreamer, a seer, or a savage, in mo- 
ments of mental activity or musing, does not bring one of his hands 
in contact with his head. 

Judged by such criticisms as these, the Harvard is sadly at fault. 
These faults are especially grave in a subject of this kind. With one 
identified with material or worldly interests of the immediate pres- 
ent they might belong to a harmonious composition and a large style 
of design. This is particularly true of the arrangement of the arms, 
the movement of the hands, and the free use of the gown in relation 
to the chair. All this is a splendid beginning of an imposing effect 
in a sitting statue, and it makes the Harvard the first sitting statue 
by an American, with the exception of the Taney, by Rinehart, at 
Annapolis, that has the true elements of composition. 

The physical character of the figure is in excellent harmony with 
the head. The hands, though appearing a trifle large for a body so 
delicate, are well understood in themselves, as well as in their rela- 
tion to the whole statue. 

If the sculptor has not made out of this subject all that was pos- 
sible, it is certain that he has done his best with a rare faithfulness. 
A general amplitude, almost abandon, pervades every part of the 
figure. For this, a tendency of design, freedom from strange, illus- 
trative and contrived fancies, and unpretentiousness of work, Mr. 
French outranks all our sculptors. In comparison with such a tiny 
effect as the “ Fulton” produces, or the uninviting coarseness of the 
“ Buckingham,” the Harvard is a masterpiece. 

For a comparison between repulsive correctness of modelling and 
a delicate reproduction of cloth, for the purposes of sculpture, the 
Everett, in the Public Garden, in Boston, and the Harvard, present 
extreme examples. ; 

In the head, the dominant, poetic fact of the Harvard has been 
perfectly understood by the sculptor, and that is of the highest 
import. The head is finely treated—the best we have ever seen from 
the sculptor’s hands. John Harvard looks out, unconscious of him- 
self and all that surrounds him, into the limitless distance. He may 
be thinking of his death, soon to come, or of the imposing harvest 
the seed he planted was sure to bring forth. Either thought is well; 
both are impressive. T. H. BARTLETT. 

[To be continued. |} 


A LocomoTiveE engine on the Reading railroad ran into a wagon 
loaded with four cases of dynamite and one hundred kegs of powder. 
knocking the contents in all directions, but with no more serious conse- 
quences.— [ron Age. 
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THOMAS A. TEFFT AND BRICK ARCHITECTURE IN 
AMERICA.! 
OMEWHERE about 


the year 1845, the 

Hon. enry Barnard, 
when State Superintend- 
ent of the common schools 
of Rhode Island, found in 
one of the country district 
schools a young teacher in 
whom, by reason of his un- 
usual brightness and en- 
ergy, he became greatly 
interested; so much so 
that he encouraged him to attempt to get a college education ; which 
purpose was finally effected by his entering an architect’s office in 
Providence, where he earned his support by draughting, at the same 
time acquiring his profession as an architect, while also taking a 
course of study in Brown University, from which institution he grad- 
uated in 1851 with the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 

His art powers rapidly developed and he was soon entrusted with 
much of the preparation of the design and detail of buildings. If he 
did not originate the design, he certainly had charge of most of the 
details of the plan of the large railroad depot at Providence, while 
he was yet a student in the architect’s office. This building, as far 
exceeded in size as in architectural pretensions by other passenger 
depots since erected in the United States, was at the time the largest 
building in the country designed for such use. It also possessed 
some pleasing architectural features, was of good proportion, and, 
although of brick, there was some slight use of brick in architectural 
ornament; a timid experiment with a cornice and I think some but- 
tresses, and possibly an attempt at variety of wall-surface. 

Whether this first actual attempt at ornamental brick architecture 
was wholly initiated by the young student, which it is the more likely 
to have been, as, though called such, his employer was probably not 
a thoroughly trained professional architect — such comprising an ex- 
ceedingly limited class of American citizens in those days—but a 
builder on a large scale, who would trust ornamental details mostly 
to his talented young assistant; or, that the attention of the student 
was first directed by this experiment to a consideration of the possi- 
bilities of brick architecturally, is unknown by the present writer ; 
but it is certain that from that time it became a settled purpose with 
this ambitious young enthusiast to develop in America an architect- 
ure of brick. Opening an office for himself in Providence as soon 
as his studies were completed, he prosecuted his profession assidu- 
ously. He designed and erected buildings in Providence, Newport, 
Worcester, Mass., Richmond, Va., and elsewhere. 

In 1855 the attention of the present writer, while on a voyage down 
the Ohio and Mississippi, was arrested by the beauty of proportion 
of a large brick building standing on the bank in full view of the 
river, at Cannelton, Ind. As the boat made a short stop there, the 
building was visited and proved to be a cotton factory! In addition 
to fine proportion there was evidently some judicious use of orna- 
ment in brick, and the building was certainly in delightful contrast 
with the enormous and ugly piles of brick and mortar, innocent of 
any attempt at proportion or ornament, which were then the only 
types of cotton-factory buildings in New England. This was a 
demonstration that in buildings designed for use ugliness was not 
necessarily inevitable. Some three years after, when speaking of this 
building to a friend in Rome, Italy, who had himself been discoursing 
at length upon the beauty of the brick architecture at Lombardy, he 
turned and drew from his portfolio the plan of the factory at Cannel- 
ton, designed by himself while a student in Providence. This led to 
his showing me his drawings for the depot at Providence, of which I 
have spoken, and of several other examples of his architectural ex- 
periments in ornamental brick buildings. As soon as the practice of 
his profession made it possible, he had made a voyage to England, 
where, just then, the use of color in giving variety to brick architect- 
ure was being experimented with, and much lauded; but the knowl- 
edge and use of colors by the English was then so crude that the 
results were simply hideous, while in the ornamental use of brick, 
architecturally, they had then done but little. 

After returning to America he continued his experiments and his 
researches into the history of brick architecture and determined to 
see for himself what was left of the early brick architecture of Lom- 
bardy, for he was enthusiastic in his belief in the possibilities of 
brick and terra-cotta, and he held the opinion that if the United 
States were to have any creditable domestic architecture, it must be 
adapted to the uses of burnt clay. 

He believed that the genius of the artist was the only essential fac- 
tor of the problem, and that a true architect could erect noble and 
beautiful buildings, even if compelled to use only the then despised 
brick. 

When I had the good fortune of first making his acquaintance it 
was in Rome, when he was just returned from his researches in 
northern Italy. He had given thorough study to the methods and 
styles of those early Lombard builders, and was in a delightful state 
of enthusiasm, for he had been wholly confirmed in his first instincts 
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Extract from the Report of Mr. I. Edwards Clark on “ /ndustrial and High 
irt Education in the United States.” Issued by the Bureau of Education of the 
United States Department of the Interior. 





as to the possibilities of brick. Often, in talking with his friend, the 
sculptor Paul Akers, whose rare genius was wide-embracing, the two 
would rejoice in prospect of the new opportunities for original work 
in sculpture, afforded by the possible uses of terra-cotta modelled by 
sculptors and inwrought into the facades of noble buildings. This 
use of terra-cotta, which furnishes so ready an opportunity for the 
possession of enduring forms of art by wealthy owners when having 
homes or other buildings designed — which was foreseen by these 
young American artists in those talks in Europe in 1856 and 1857- 
has, as yet, hardly begun to be appreciated. With its availability 
for portraiture and for unique original works of art, it would seem to 


| offer to artists and to wealthy connoisseurs alike most attractive 


opportunities. 

Our young architect sought the society of the leaders of his pro 
fession, on the Continent and in England, and the writer has the 
happiness of recalling many a pleasant hour passed with him and 
the late Owen Jones, the distinguished English architectural innova- 
tor to whose genius is to be credited the initiation of some phases of 
the modern architectural and industrial art movement in England, 
more especially in the uses of color in buildings and in interiors. 

Our young American, somewhat to the regret of his European pro- 
fessional friends, was not exclusively absorbed in a single interest; 
he had busied himself with studies and researches in political econ 
omy, and had prepared a treatise on “a universal currency,” read 
first at Liverpool, before the Social Science Congress, Lord 
Brougham presiding, which attracted great attention. It was pub- 
lished in the London News, and afterwards translated and published 
in Belgium, France and Italy, winning for its author recognition by 
Mill and others in England, by leading publicists in Belgium and 
France, and by Cavour in Italy; so that there seemed some danger 
that he might be diverted from his architectural plans for America. 
He always protested, however, that the introduction of an architect- 
ure of brick in America was to be his life work; for this he was 
always seeking to prepare himself. 

In addition to the fact that he is, as related, to be ever associated 
with the first dawning of a distinctively architectural era in the 
United States, this lamented genius has another valid claim to men- 
tion in these pages. On his last voyage to Europe he bore from the 
Governor of Rhode Island a commission—as “‘ Commissioner of Indus- 
trial Art Education for the State of Rhode Island,” and he was busy 
in availing himself of the opportunities freely accorded by the author 
ities in the different countries, in order to prepare the report on in- 
dustrial art education in Europe which he was to make on his return 
home. So it appears that as early as 1859 the State of Rhode 
Island had in Europe a commissioner busily engaged in preparing 
such a report. Could we have had this report, anticipating by a 
decade the action taken by Massachusetts, it might easily have hap- 
pened that the beginning of industrial art education in the United 
States would have been credited to Providence, instead of Boston. 

In this effort by this young Rhode Islander to investigate Euro- 
pean industrial art in the interests of America, may be fairly traced 
the impulse given by Henry Barnard to his ambitious protégé. 

It was while pursuing his architectural investigations in Venice, in 
1860, that our student was stricken with the deadly fever fatal to so 
many Americans. It was in vain that he fled to Florence, where, 
though carefully ministered to by Mr. Powers and his family, and by 
other American friends, he survived but a fortnight; when all that 
was mortal of Thomas A. Tefft, was, by his sorrowing countrymen, 
tenderly laid to rest under the peaceful shadows of the cy presses 
without the walls of Florence, in the little Protestant enclosure 
sacred in the memory of so many English and American hearts. It 
would be difficult to find, in Europe, a fitter resting-place for this 
young American architect than is the sunny spot just without the 
walls of that city whose beauty is the epitome of the art he loved 
that city which was the home of Arnolfo, Giotto and Orgagna. He 
lies almost under the very shadow of Brunelleschi’s swelling dome, 
and where, each day, at “the hour of Ave Maria,” the heavenly 
music of bells, lifted high in their wrial belfry in that “ Headstone of 
Beauty ” designed by Giotto to o’ertop the city’s clustering towers of 
watch and war, is floated downward with a softened melody, and i: 
sight of that spire which, above the ashes of Angelo and Galileo, 
points to the skies. 

It is eminently fitting, in view of what he had achieved as well as 
of what he had planned, that the name of Thomas A. Tefft, lat: 
of Providence, R. I., who in his origin, his opportunities, his aspira- 
tions, ambitions, energy, industry and versatility, was an embodiment 
of the best type of the young Americans of his day, and whose life, 
by its European successes, reflected honor upon his native land, 
whose homes have since been made beautiful by his idealization of 
common clay — should be recorded in a work dealing with the pro 
gressof the arts in America, and with the development of industrial 
art educaticn. 

Although dead at the early age of thirty-two, and although his 
achievements in this direction were probably known to but few, he 
had, nevertheless, impressed himself indelibly upon the architecture 
of his country, by thus practically initiating and introducing the 
ornamental use of brick. In addition to the buildings designed by 
him while an assistant and pupil in another’s office, he put up a suffi 
cient number of buildings while himself in the active practice of his 
profession to \ indicate his claim to priority, and to set the example 


| of the use of brick in architectural ornament in so many different 


places that the innovation was sure not to be overlooked or forgotten 
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As similar claims of priority always challenge attention and seem- 
ingly invite denial, it is proper to state that knowledge of the facts as 
here recited was obtained by the writer by personal observation and 
association, in America and Europe; from statements made and 
drawings and plans shown by Mr. Tefft; by corroborative testi- 
mony received after his decease, from citizens of Providence; and 
from statements made to me, personally, by the Hon. Henry Barnard. 

Mistakes are therefore precluded as to the fact that the late 
Thomas A. Tefft, B. P., of Providence, R. 1., designed and erected 
brick buildings in the United States, in which brick was used orna- 
mentally, certainly as early as 1850, and probably a year or two 
earlier, so that there is no room for question that Mr. ‘Tefft was 
among the first, and probably was himself the very first professional 
architect in the United States, in recent years at least, to venture 
upon the use of brick in architectural ornament, as he was the first to 
enter upon exhaustive investigations in northern Italy and elsewhere, 
with the definitely announced purpose of effecting the introduction of 
a specific brick and terra-cotta architecture in America. Others had 
doubtless visited, examined and enjoyed these works of the early 
Lombard builders, but Mr. Tefft seems to have been the first arehi- 
tect to apply in the United States the knowledge sought in Italy with 
that intent, and there can be little question, [ think, that his early 
death postponed for some years the advent of modern ornamental 
brick and terra-cotta architecture in the United States. 

His success as a writer on currency was fully recognized in 
Europe, and is a part of the recorded history of the Social Science 
movement. It is mentioned here only in evidence of his versatility 
and of his conceded ability in whatever line of intellectual activity he 
chose to labor. He was certainly one of the pioneers among Ameri- 
cans in his European researches as a “ State Commissioner of In- 
dustrial Art Education.” 

This use of brick in ornamental architecture, now so universal, 
began to become somewhat general a short time before the opening 
of the Centennial, but received a great impulse from that exhibition, 
especially in the development of the uses of terra-cotta. 

















{Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


KIOSK IN THE JARDIN MARENGO, AND BOULEVARD IN FRONT 
OF THE SQUARE, ALGIERS, ALGERIA. 
[Gelatine print issued only with the Imperial and Gelatine editions.) 


E promised some weeks ago to publish a view which should 
show that some species of palm-trees did possess “ almost 
every quality of grace and architectural suggestiveness,” and 

in fulfilment print this view. The kiosk, in the view above, is built 
of light sandstone and bright-colored tiles, surrounded in order to 
protect it from tourists who wish to carve their names in the soft 
stone, by a picket fence evidently designed by a New-England car- 
penter. ‘The negatives from which both views are obtained were 
made by Mr. A. H. Dodd, an architect of Boston. 


STATUES OF JOHN HARVARD, AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS., DANIEL C. 
FRENCH, SCULPTOR, AND OF DAUMET, THE MATHEMATICIAN, 
AT TOULOUSE, FALGUIERE, SCULPTOR. 


” 


For description see article on “ Sitting Statues ” elsewhere in this 


issue. 
THE CENTRAL RAILROAD STATION, PROVIDENCE, R. I. MR. 
THOMAS A. TEFFT, ARCHITECT. 
Ser article elsewhere in this issue. 


HOUSES FOR W. MANSON, ESQ., CHICAGO, ILL. ADDISON & 


FIEDLER, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, L. 


FLAT BUILDING ON SCHILLER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. OWNER AND 
ARCHITECT, MR. JOHN ADDISON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WORCESTER, MASS. MR. 
Ss. C. EARLE, ARCHITECT, WORCESTER, MASS. 


STABLE AND COACHMAN’S COTTAGE FOR T. E. PROCTOR, BEV- 


ERLY, MASS. HARTWELL & RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, BOS— 


TON, MASS. 


Tae remains of Montaigne have been removed to the vault of the 
new University buildings at Bordeaux. Several speeches were made, 
and M. de Brons, a descendant of Montaigne, thanked the Municipal 
Council, who defrayed the cost of the monument. 


1 We agree with the writer that it is dangerous for any one to assert for him- 
self or another a priority in the use of a certain material, or the pursuance of a 
certain course. It is our belief that the use of ornamental brickwork is almost 
coeval with the use of brick in this country. Plain as are the older domitories 
at Cambridge, they acquire a certain air of refinement for the use of moulded 
brick.—Eps. 





STROLLS ABOUT MEXICO.! — XII. 


A TWO DAYS’ DRIVE IN SONORA. 





Aqueduct at La Labor, Sonora. 

HAD spent several winter weeks in the Mexican State of Sonora, 

and, very reluctantly, was about to set face towards the North, 

with its snows and icy winds. It was at the capital of the State, 
Hermosillo —a place of beauty, as its name signifies, embowered in 
orange groves, with the clear Sonora river embroidering with its 
silver thread a broad strip of green meadows — that a Saxon friend 
of long residence said: “‘ You will have missed one of the most im- 
portant features of this region unless you see something of the great 
farms occupying one of the river-valleys.” 

Therefore it came to pass that we arranged a trip of about thirty 
miles up the valley of the Rio San Miguel, which joins the Sonora 
shortly above the city. We started in the middle of the afternoon. 
Our conveyance was a light and handsome six-seated carriage of 
American manufacture, drawn by four lively ponies. This was not 
exactly the kind of vehicle we should have had, according to pre- 
conceived notions of Mexican travel, but nevertheless it was a very 
popular one in that part of the country. ; 

The minor rainy season, which, in Sonora, comes in January, had 
set in. It may, perhaps, be called an outer edge of the California 
rains which come in the winter instead of the summer, as in Mexico. 
There had been heavy showers the night before, and the roads were 
agreeably free from dust. Just at the edge of the town I remarked 
a pretty estate with thrifty orange-groves and flourishing expanses 
of sugar-cane. “ There is a good story connected with that place,” 
remarked my friend. “ A rich Frenchman owned a great farm here- 
abouts. When Napoleon made Maximilian emperor of Mexico, so 
great was the rage against the French that all of that nationality 
had to leave before the invaders occupied Sonora. The stay of the 
French troops in this part of the country was brief; they were soon 
driven away, and the French residents did not dare return for some 
years after the war ended. Our rich Frenchman had an employé, 
a Mexican, to whom, on going, he gave a deed of all his property 
which he could not take with him. Money being all in silver, a large 
quantity could not be transported ; therefore, the Frenchman left 
behind the greater part of his fortune. The Mexican administered 
his trust carefully, improved the cultivation of the land, and extended 
the tillage of certain crops which were in demand. Handsome pro- 
fits were made each year, and were carefully laid by. The French- 
man returned in eleven years. He sought his old servant with fear 
in hisgheart, for he had lawfully given him everything for his own; 
it was the only way he could save his property from confiscation, and 
he had no claim upon it. The Mexican welcomed him with joy in 
his face, took him over the place and showed him the fine fields of 
scorn and beans and sugar-cane, and the granaries full of wheat: he 
then exhibited the carefully-kept accounts and the large balance on 
the profit side ; he counted out to him sixty thousand silver dollars 
and more which had been made, and then handed over the deeds of 
the property just as he had received them. The master was over- 
joyed, and in token of his gratitude he gave this handsome farm to 
the good and faithful servant.” 

We drove on and came to a little village just as the children were 
tumbling out of a rude adobe school-house with the tumultuousness 
common to school-children the world over. ‘They looked as ragged 
and happy as the little beggars in Murillo’s pictures, and in their 
scant raiment they were met at their home-thresholds by brown little 
brothers and sisters in no raiment at all. : 

The road, soft and sandy on the river-bottom, rough and stony on 
the slopes, and smooth as a macadamized way on the mesas, or up- 
lands, wound on through the orchard-like chaparral that covered the 
country. At about dusk we came to extensive corn-fields where 
great herds were feeding on the stubble of the maize. Crossing the 
fields we met a man on horseback who advised us to stop at El Ala- 
mito, the rancho to which these corn-lands belonged, saying that we 
should be sure of a friendly reception there. We dashed down a 
steep, gravelly slope, crossed a swift stream of clear water, and pas- 
sing a group of outlying buildings, drew up before a lone house- 
front. A quiet-looking man met us at the door and spoke with my 
friend, nothing in his impassive face indicating the nature of what 
he said. 

“He is telling him,” said Canada, my friend’s younger brother, 
who had accompanied us, “how he has no accommodations for us, 
and that we must drive on. A pretty prospect — eighteen miles 
further in the dark!” Canada was recently from the North, was 
almost as new to the country as | was, and was inclined to cynicism. 

“He is saying,” interposed his brother, “that we are. heartily 
welcome ; the best whieh the house contains is ours, and he is sorry 
that it is no better. He can give us a supper of tortillas, roast meat 
and frijoles, but alas, he has no beds, and we shall have 


to sleep as 
best we may. 


1 Continued from page 124, No. 533. 
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We thanked our host and followed him inside. He was the ad- 
ministrador, or superintendent of the place, and as there was litiga- 
tion over the ownership of El Alamito, it was barely kept from 
going to rack and ruin. ‘The house was built on a large scale, and 
had been a fine one in its day. But the day was a good many years 
back. We were shown into a long, high and bare room opening 
from the large and barren court-yard; it was scantily furnished with 
a few benches, chairs, and a long table. There were two young 
senoritas in the room, one a daughter and the other a niece of our 
host; the latter had the beauty of regular features, a clear olive 
skin, large black eyes and regular teeth. With the large, good- 
natured hostess, they bustled around in the adjacent kitchen, mak- 
ing their preparati yns for the evening meal. 

The clerk of the estate came in. We remembered meeting him 
going into Hermosillo on horseback just as we were leaving the city ; 
he had transacted considerable business, written several letters, and 
almost overtaken us on his fleet-footed pony. He was a large-eyed, 
intelligent-faced young fellow. He flirted with the girls as he sat 
near them at the table, and rolled cigarettes; he looked up into their 
faces with languishing eyes, and told about the kind of wife he 
wanted — one who was domestic, would care well for the house and 
children, and not be thinking of fine clothes all the time. At this 
the young ladies affected indignation and said that they did not 
mean to be slaves to men; it was a shame that a woman was ex- 
pected to spend her life in perpetual toil ! 

At supper the table was neatly spread with a clean white cloth. 
The baked beef, cut up in strips after the manner of that part of the 
country, looked like pieces of roasted rope, but it was palatable, 
though pretty tough. When great flapping tortillas were placed by 
each plate Canada took them for napkins and was about to tuck his 
into his vest, when, fortunately, just in the nick of time, he observed 
the senorita opposite bear hers to her mouth and bite off a piece. 

After the meal about a bushel of loose tobacco was brought and 
emptied on to the table. The setora began to rub it through a coarse 
sieve, and the senori/as rolled it into cigarettes. “ That tobacco cost 
about ten cents a bushel,” remarked my friend ; “it is raised in con- 
siderable quantities around a little place up the river, called Sonora.” 

We sat and smoked the cigarettes and found the tobacco of a fair 
quality. We discussed with our host and the clerk the aspects of 
farming in Sonora, and the future of the State. It was agreed that 
quieter times were in prospect. The administrador thought that the 
railway, by bringing life and activity into the land, would prevent 
serious disturbances hereafter. The so-called revolutions had really 
not been such, for they were usually caused by feuds between lead- 
ing families, and the masses had had nothing to do with their origin. 
The present generation of young men belonging to these great fam- 
ilies would find plenty of business to occupy them and so would con- 
sume their energies formerly engaged in fighting. 

When bed-time came we were left in possession of the room. We 
spread our blankets on the brick floor, lying down all three side by 
side, another blanket over us and the carriage seats for pillows. 

«“ This is’ the first time I ever slept on a sidewalk,” remarked 
Canada. We heard the rain pouring hard on the roof all night. 
When daylight came we did not know it until we heard the family 
stirring outside, for the doors and shutters of the room were tightly 
closed. 

Stepping out into the open air, and looking about us in the early 
light, we saw that the place was much dilapidated from long neglect. 
The buildings were in a tumble-down condition, and some of them 
bore marks of Apache attacks, although these savages had not ap- 
peared in the neighborhood for years. A large flour-mill adjoined 
the house, and a steam-threshing machine stood in a shed. This, we 
were told, was in charge of a Yaqui Indian, who, after only a few 
days’ experience with an engine in Hermosillo, learned thoroughly 
how to run and repair it, although he had never before seen one. I 
heard several other instances attesting the marvelously quick mechan- 
ical perception possessed by these Indians. 

El Alamito was not irrigated from the San Miguel, which consisted 
of only a gravelly bed thereabouts, all the water being diverted far- 
ther up. A living spring, discovered by digging into a hill-side about 
two leagues away, supplied the water for the place. The acequia, 
or ditch, from this spring, resembled a natural brook: we could 
hear its grumbling as it was conducted past the house underground, 
appearing at the mill close by, where it leaped down a bluff in a clear 
cascade, falling into a large, well-like pit, upon whose bricked sides 
were patches of moss fringed with lace-work of delicate ferns. ‘This 
stream was large enough to irrigate about two thousand acres. 

The rain-clouds of the night were breaking up, and the air was 
still damp and chilly. It might naturally be supposed that the in- 
tense heat prevailing in Sonora during the greater part of the year 
would make the people very sensitive to cold, but they really did not 
appear to feel it in anything like the degree to which it affected us 
Northerners. Everybody was lightly clad; it seemed as if the ex- 
posure of their bodies to the heat of summer also made them insen- 
sible, to a considerable extent, of cold. The pretty son of the admin- 
istrador, a brown, half-naked and dirty little fellow, ran barefoot 
about thg court over the cold, damp pavement and wet ground, 
already educating himself for the career of a ranchero by swinging 
a raw-hide lariat and lassoing calves, dogs, pigs and poultry indiscrimi- 
nately, the creatures scattering in terror before him, but rarely 
escaping his accurate aim. 

After breakfast we started, our host energetically rejecting the 








proffered payment for our entertainment. ‘The sun warmed up the 
air until it became like a mild May morning. The soft turquoise sky 
was filled with flocks of low-floating clouds that fleckered the moun- 
tain side with patches of shade and sunshine. Mexican scenery hav- 
ing hitherto been characteriz2d for me by a clear-cut frankness of 
feature, this delicate atmospheric mysteriousness had an unfamiliar 
loveliness. 

Our road plunged into the mesquite growths again, many varieties 
of cactus keeping company with the trees, notably the two pitahayas, 
called respectively the dulce and the agria, the sweet and the acid, 
from their fruits, and the cholla, which looked like a mass of writhing 
serpents bristling with needles. Nearly everything in the shape of 
vegetation, except the grass, appeared armed with thorns. Now and 
then we met a flock of goats by the roadside, some of them standing 
on their hind legs and browsing from the mesquite branches, to the 
great risk of their noses from the thorns, it seemed to me. 

Rabbits often seampered over the ground, both the large and long- 
legged jackass and the little cotton-tail varieties. There is a story 
that the latter feed on the fruit of the cholla, knocking it off the 
plant with a stick held in their fore-paws, then rolling it over the 
ground until the prickles are rubbed away; I will not vouch for the 
truth of this yarn. ‘There were no serpents to be seen anywhere, 
for they were hibernating, although it was warm enough to make a 
United States snake very lively. 

A large and striking-looking bird ran across the way before us. 
“ That is the Road-runner, the Correo del Camino, the deadly foe of 
the rattlesnake,” said my friend: “ when it comes across a snake it 
builds around him, as he lies on the ground, a corral of pieces of 
cholla. The prisoner could not possibly escape across the thousands 
of bristling needles surrounding him. As he lies coiled, the road- 
runner hovers in the air close above, and so confuses him with his 
fluttering wings that he strikes blindly about until pierced through 
and through by cactus-needles, cutting himself nearly to pieces and 
becoming so exhausted that at last he falls an easy prey to the bird, 
which perches on his back and pecks out his eyes.” 

The snake-charmers of the Moqui pueblos in Arizona, Captain 
John G. Bourke tells us in his book, hold armfuls of squirming rat- 
tlesnakes, and prevent their biting by incessantly fluttering before 
them plumes of eagle-feathers very much as those birds are said to 
flutter their wings. It is probable that the charm lies in the diver- 
sion of the snake’s attention, and perhaps the Indians learned their 
secret from these road-runners. Snakes have, according to univer- 
sal tradition, devoted themselves so extensively to the charming of 
innocent birds, that I was glad to know that the tables could be 
turned, and that there was a bird plucky and cunning enough to 
occupy himself with the charming of wicked snakes. 

We passed, here and there, large wooden crosses and groups of 
crosses, raised above heaps of stone beside the road. These marked 
the graves of people who had been killed by Apaches. One stone-pile 
was very large, and, hard by, several crosses were nailed to the trees. 
These crosses had an uncanny look. They were gray and weather- 
beaten, and their long, thin arms stretched out warningly, like those 
of ghostly skeletons. This great stone-heap was the common grave 
of about twenty people who had been massacred there. 

The Apaches are well called “the Sonora scourge,” and the stories 
of their atrocities, too horrible to repeat, are heard everywhere. 
Each place has its own sad tale. Poor Sonora! What with her 
dissensions, her foreign invasions, and the terrible Apaches — more 
to be dreaded than the fiercest of wild beasts that ever terrified man 
— it is no wonder that her population has diminished aud her most 
fertile valleys lie fallow. 

I shuddered as we passed these gaunt wayside crosses; they made 
me think of gallows, gibbets, and other unpleasant things. The 
Apaches were accounted far off then, and it was years since the 
crosses had been raised; but many a merry group, driving carelessly 
along just as we were then —the landscape as quiet and peaceful as 
Eden before the fall—had been startled by a yell that froze their 
blood as it broke the silence, and nobody had lived to tell how the 
dark forms had sprung upon them out from the green covert spread 
over the plains, the best of shelters for a savage foe. Men whose 
companionship I had enjoyed only a few months before — full of 
sturdy life, courage, and hope of fortune after which they were toil- 
ing in the wilderness for the sake of dear ones at home — now, after 
the agonies of nameless tortures, lay stretched in endless sleep on the 
plains. 

These thoughts were repelled almost as soon as they occurred, and 
the light of our morning mood scattered them with the thin clouds. 
But, indeed, it was only a few weeks thereafter that the Apaches did 
appear in that part of the country, and the trail of blood and deso- 
lation which they left had its course not many miles from the road 
we travelled. 

As our way curved about, we now and then caught glimpses of the 
San Miguel valley, whose level floor, covered with young wheat, 
looked like a verdant lake stretching away between the uplands. 
Below us lay groves of dark, gold-spangled orange-trees, and the ex- 
panding wheat-fields were populous with sylvan groups — cotton- 
wood, ash and guamuchile, in clusters and clumps, or standing in 
single mounds of leafage, like the elms in a New England meadow. 

These fields belonged to the great estate of La Labor, our destina- 


| tion, and there soon appeared in the distance a large and palatial- 


looking white house standing in the midst of level, cultivated lands 
at the end of a broad avenue of noble alamos or cottonwoods, in 
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whose ranks there were many gaps where old trees had fallen or had | 
been cut down. ‘Thereby, in our eyes, the place was given at the 
outset something of the picturesqueness which comes from venerable 
age touched slightly with decay. The avenue was crossed by tliree 
acequias, into whose waters our carriage plunged nearly up to the 
hubs as we crossed. The foliage of the cottonwoods above us and 











Court-Yard of the Manor House, at La Labor, Sonora. 
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before us had a magical aspect. It was like billows of gold and em- 
erald intermingled. ‘The depths of the mass were living green, and 
the leaves were turned to gold on the surface, like sun-kissed foam on 
waves of the sea. All through the winter, so called, the change goes 
on; the young leaves growing old and the old leaves falling in golden 
showers. ‘The branches are never bared. Winter, in fact, drops out 
of the season’s round in this land where autumn and spring join 
hands. Out in the fields a cluster of cottonwoods stood before a 
background of guamuchiles, and the golden green of the former 
against the perennially dark and rich verdure of the latter brought 
out the complexion of each tree in glorious contrast, like that of 
blonde and brunette standing side by side. 

We were welcomed by the two joint proprietors of La Labor, the 
one a German, and the other a Mexican whose florid complexion and 
reddish beard made him look more ‘Teutonic than his partner, — an 
evidence of how the blood of the Visigoths runs down the ages 
through Old into New Spain. Both gentlemen spoke English per- 
fectly. ‘They would not listen to our talk of going back that after- 
noon, as we had intended, insisting on our stopping over night and 
really seeing something of the place. 

The house was an exceptionally good type of the best Mexican 
country manors. It was one story high, but built of brick covered 
with cement. ‘There were fifteen large rooms. The front had a 
handsome arcade, giving a broad, tile-paved veranda. A similar 
arcade ran along two sides of a large court in the rear. A chapel 
adjoined the house and formed a third side to the court, behind which 
was a garden filled with flowers and fruit-trees, including figs, guavas, 
oranges and lemons, besides a variety of vegetables. In the chapel 
were the tombs of the ancestors of the Mexican proprietor. On all the 
large estates in Mexico are peasant villages like those which in 
Europe cluster around old castles, and once were the homes of the | 
come of feudal families. ‘There are always chapels for the benefit | 
of the laborers and the household retainers. Here at La Labora 
mass was said once in two months. 

The court was used as a corral, no stable being needed in that cli- 
mate. In the centre there was spread a mass of maize on the ear, 
looking like a large treasure of ruddy gold. ‘The horses stepped up 
and helped themselves freely whenever they felt an inclination, and, 
having their food constantly before them, they were not tempted to 
overeat. themselves. 

Outside, near the chapel, there was a blacksmith and wagon shop, 
with Yaqui Indians as mechanics, and beyond this stood a large and 
well-equipped flour-mill, run by water-power from a massive brick 
aqueduct. 

We had an excellent dinner, a feature of which were toasted tor- 
tillas, which, being very thin, were by toasting made crisp and deli- 
cate. For dessert there was anice marmalade of peaches and guavas 
mixed, a wedding of northern and tropical fruits raised on the place, 
excellent in its results. 

After dinner we mounted horses and rode over the estate, crossing 
one wide wheat-field nearly a mile long, the dainty young blades 
shooting up through the dark, mellow soil, in which not a stone was 
to be seen. There were about two thousand acres of cultivated land, 
and the average yield of wheat was something like sixty-two bushels 
to the acre. ‘The entire estate was fifteen miles long and three wide. 

We rode over wide fields where planting and preparations for 
planting were going on, the ground being ploughed up after the sum- | 
mer crops of maize and beans, and irrigated preparatory to the sow- | 
ing of wheat, the regular winter crop. Although irrigation requires | 
considerable care and labor, the returns are great enough to compen- 
sate for the extra trouble, to say nothing of the absolute certainty of 
harvest assured. ‘The great advantage of agriculture in a country 
like Sonora is that two crops a year are grown on the same ground, 
thus, in comparison with tillage in the north, practically doubling the 
area by crowding two seasons into one. 

Yaqui Indians were at work irrigating in the fields, and good- 
looking laborers they were, with tall, shapely forms, bronze-like 
limbs, and faces contrasting with their light cotton garments, and | 
their hair cut square around their heads like that of Dutch peasants. 
They guided the water over the fields with their hoes, until it was 
diffused over the soil in bundreds of little veins, looking, under the | 





| Capitol at Albany has already cost in round numbers $17,500,000. 


evening sun, like tangled skeins of gleaming silver threads spread on 
the ground. The fields were as level as the waters of a lake, and 
where lowland and upland met the appearance was that of an irreg- 
ular line of shore with a border of trees and shrubbery. 

Three avenues of cottonwoods came together at the mansion, and 
we kept on to the northward through the grandest of all, a lofty tun- 
nel of shade under magnificent tall trees. One little knows what 
glory the cottonwood, despised on our western plains, is capable of 
attaining until he has seen it in Mexico. ‘The succession of towering 
trunks framed the landscape at our aides into a series of pictures as 
we rode. ‘The mountain peaks embracing the plain glowed in the 
red sunset light, and at the end of the valley stood the remarkable 
mountain, El Picacho de Rayon, with a lone needle, as slender as a 
finger, rising among the neighboring summits like a cathedral spire 
above city houses. It is a landmark for hundreds of miles around, 
and is seen from as far northward as the national boundary line be- 
tween Sonora and Arizona. 

We rode away from the avenue through narrow side lanes, mean- 
dering among tall cane-brakes and hedged with the great prickly- 
pear cactus, with disk-formed arms that assumed wierdly, fantastic 
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shapes in the gathering twilight, like huge sea-monsters crawling over 
the land, The frail huts of the Yaqui farm-laborers skirted these 
lanes, each with its little garden patch; here their dwellers lived in 
humble content, though paid but a few dollars a month. 

That night we slept on comfortable cots with the cleanest of linen. 
In the morning, after a nice breakfast of delicious coffee and rolls 
made from the fine white flour produced on the place, we started on 
our way back. The brisk air, though sparkling with sunshine, 
seemed to have a touch of snow in it, and we were afterwards told by 
those who arrived on the train the next morning, that the ground 
near the boundary to the northward was spread with a white mantle. 

When I returned North it was by special train, from which I could 
see by daylight that part of the line usually traversed at night. The 
land for the most part resembled the upland which we had travelled 
over in our drive, covered by an open growth of mesquite brush, with 
now and then wide grassy plains. 

It would hardly have been conjectured that a fair and fertile val- 
ley like that of the San Miguel lay only a few miles to the eastward 
of the track. In the Magdalena valley the railway passes through 
a beautiful country with finished cultivation. Magdalena has a 
handsome old church, and has orange-trees and date-palms which 
cease beyond the neighboring town of San Ignacio, on account of the 
increasing altitude. At the station of Imuris, however, the climate 
was not so severe as to prevent an Indian boy from appearing beside 
the train in a winter costume that consisted of a string around his 
neck. When a camera was aimed at him, with the intent of securing 
an instantaneous picture, he fled as though it were a Gatling gun. A 
more complex garb was that of a Mexican on the station platform, 
whose trousers were an elaborate work of art. Each leg was deco- 
rated in front with a handsome piece of panther-skin set in a border 
of stamped leather and much silver embroidery. 

As the railway continued northward the valley contracted. There 
was a surprising abundance of running water for a country generally 
considered arid. The altitude was that of the encinal, the live-oak 
belt, and the noble trees covered the plains and hillsides in groups 
and groves, their deep-green glistening richly in the afternoon sun. 
The charming glades and vistas, the lively grace of the ever-chang- 
ing pastoral landscape, gave the country the aspect of a finished park 
in Europe, rather than that of a wild land where the Apache has 
long cast his blighting shadow. 

The scenery grew wilder as the Arizona boundary was ap- 
proached, and the passage of the narrow Cajon de la Casita offered 
a succession of ruggedly picturesque views. Shortly thereafter we 
crossed the line at Nogales, and were once more on United States 
soil, climbing into colder weather. SYLVESTER Baxter. 


Tue Avsaxy Capirot.—The information is furnished that the State 
Re- 
publics may be ungrateful, but they are not what might be called phe- 
nomenally penurious. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


lex> Worx, Loren. fv 


yy the regular meet- 

ing of the Engi- 

neers’ Club*of Phila. 
on May 15, Mr. E. S. 
{Hutchinson read a paper 
giving a resumé of the 
Report of the Hon. Jolin 
Bigelow on the Panama 
Canal made to the New 
York Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

After stating that the 
Chambers of Commerce 
of some European ‘cities 
as well as that of New 
York were invited by 
Mr. De Lesseps to send 
delegates to assist at the inspection of the Canal in February last, he 
briefly described the work as follows : — 

Che project contemplates the construction of an open ship-canal, 
without locks, from Colon, on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus, up 
the valley of the Rio Chagres, through the Cordilleras at Culebra, 
and down the valley of the Rio Grande to the bay near Panama, on 
the Pacilic. Beginning at sea-level at Colon, the canal reaches Ma- 
tachin, 27 miles, with cuttings varying from 20 to 168 feet; from 
Matachin to Culebra, 7 miles, the hills are from 100 to 240 feet, while 
at the latter point the crossing of the Cordilleras, the maximum cut 
is 320 feet; along the 8 miles to sea-level the decline is rapid. The 
1 miles remaining will be dredged 325 feet wide in Panama Bay to 
Perico Island. ‘The plan necessarily includes the erection of a break- 
water and other extensive harbor improvements at Colon, with a 
breakwater and jetties, and a tidal-basin at La Boca. Depth of 
water to be maintained 27 to 29 feet. In the low lands the widths 
will be 164 and 72 feet, top and bottom respectively ; and in the 
Cordilleras they will be 102 and 78 feet. 

The original plan “ Mr. Hutchinson believes” contemplated the 
construction of “ sidings” or passing places every 6 miles; but the 
Report mentions only one, 3 miles long, at Tavernilla, 19 miles from 
Colon. 

[he most serious obstacles to be overcome are treated of under 





four heads : 


First. — The control of the River Chagres. 

Second. — The cut through the Cordilleras at Culebra. 

Third. — Keeping the channel open from mouth of the canal at 
La Boca to near Perrico Island. 


Fourth. — Securing the labor required at practicable rates. 

The Report states that the Chagres, which, with its tributaries, 
has a normal flow of 450 to 500 cubic feet per second, has recently 
been known to rise 40 to 50 feet, and discharge 2550 cubic yards per 
second; and in 1857, Col. Totten gauged it at 2093 cubic yards per 
second; and that the improved channel of the Chagres will carry off 
520 cubic yards per second, so that, at a time of maximum flood, 1573 
cubic yards per second will have to be provided for. He mentioned 
the two plans that have been proposed to get rid of the dangerous 
surplus; one, the construction of lateral channels, and the other the 
building of a catch-water basin, large enough to hold a flood or two of 
the Chagres. Mr. Hutchinson said that within a few days he had 
been officially advised that both plans are still under consideration 
by the Technical Commission, though Mr. Bigelow is of the opinion 
that the “dam ” project is most in favor. 

He condensed from the Report a description of the “dam ” : three 
quarter of a mile long, 140 feet high, 1300 feet wide at base, with 
exterior slope of 4 to 1. Waste-weir, a 20 feet diameter tunnel, with 
in-dam orifice 80 to 100 feet above bottom of dam. Quantity of ma- 
terial, 9 millions cubic yards, with a reservoir capacity of 4 bil- 
lions cubic yards. He pointed out the important omission from the 
Report of the results of the examinations for depth of foundation 
for the dam, and also of estimate of cost of construction. 

He quoted from the Report that the maximum cut at Culebra was 
320 feet, and that quantity of material to be removed at this point, 
and within 14 miles, was 26 million cubic yards. The Report goes 
on to state that the Anglo-Dutch Company, which had contracted to 
remove 915,000 cubic yards per month, has never excavated 131,000 
cubic yards per month, that only 1} millions cubic yards had been 
removed up to January Ist, 1886, and that this contract was so modi- 
fied that from 800,000 to 432,000 cubic yards per month were to be 
taken out during the next three years, ensuring the completion of the 
work by July ist, 1889. 

Mr. Hutchinson concluded that from the meagre figures given this 
would be impossible, and that, if there were no increase in the rate, 
fifteen years will be required, even if no serious or unforseen delays 
occur. He noted the important fact that the Company was to fur- 
nish machines and men, and that, having failed in its part of the 
contract, the contractors were released from all obligations. 

He was of opinion that the Report did not show that careful sur- 
veys had been made of the Panama terminus, as important questions 
mentioned elsewhere were not touched upon. “ Plans,” it states, 
“are in contemplation for a dam across the Grande, for a dyke 4 
miles long, from Gama Point to Naos.” No mention is made of the 
tidal-basin 3 mile square, which is deemed indispensable, and has 





recently been estimated will cost 30 million dollars. It went on to 
state that very little work has been done at this terminus, none 
within the shore line, and that very extensive repair and construc- 
tion shops had been erected near the Mangrove Swamps, and that 
the pestilential exhalations were particularly fatal to skilled labor. 

He noted that the Report treated the labor question quite fully. 
It points out that the native supply was very limited and uncertain, 
and that agents of the Company were constantly employed in all of 
the available markets gathering recruits; that the. percentage of 
desertions was heavy; that of the 12,000 men on the rolls, the num. 
ber is thought to be considerably exaggerated ; that unskilled labor, 
which at the beginning had been 90 cents, was now $1.75 per day ; 
that skilled black-labor ranged from $2.00 to $2.75 per day, while 
white mechanics received $5.00 gold. ; 

He drew attention to that portion of the Report which states that 
the American Contracting and Dredging Co. had a contract for 
excavating 394 millions cubic yards of dredgable material from the 
port of Colon, from the Main Canal, and from the Auxiliary Canals, 
for the improvement of the Rio Chagres, and extending from Colon 
to Matachin, about 274 miles. There will te 18% miles of auxiliary 
canal. Work was begun early in 1884 and has been kept up st vadily, 
there being at present 7 dredges at work. Up to January 31st, of 
the present year, this Company had excavated about 7 million cubic 
yards, the amount for January being 952 cubic yards. Mr. Bigelow 
appears to have no doubt but that this Company will have its work 
completed by the stipulated time, December 1, 1887. 

Mr. Hutchinson also observed that a list is given of siz contractors 
who were to have had contracts amounting to 125 million dollars, 
only one of which, the American Contracting and Dredging Co., is 
mentioned as having done any work, unless it be that the Anglo- 
Dutch Co., which is reported as at work on the Culebra cut, is iden- 
tical with the ** Societé des Travaux Publiques et Construction Com- 
panie,” which he is unable to determine. 

He considered it desirable to know whether or not any of these 
companies have thrown up their contracts? What companies are 
still at work? Where on the line they are located? What amount 
of work has been done by each? 

Hie quoted from the Report that on January 31, there were 21 
dredges and 82 excavators on the work, “with the auxiliary boats, 
trains and machinery,” and added that for further details we must 
seek elsewhere. 

He abstracted the quantities as follows: The total excavation 
necessary to complete the work was given by the engineers at 157 
million cubic yards. ‘To February 1, 1886, there have been done 
184 millions — 11? per cent — leaving 1384 millions yet to be done— 
884 per cent. 





Total excavation, January 1, 1886, 17 million cubic yards. 
- ” September 1, 1884, 10 2 si “s 


ss “ 16 months, 7 “ és “6 
Average per month for 16 months, 425 cubic yards. 


The work for January, 1886, was 1,400,000 cubic yards. 


He remarked that at the latter rate about eight years from Febru 

ary 1, of this year, would be required to complete the work, were 
there no other problems than that of excavation to be considered, 
and that the unknown quantities in the problem were too many for 
| ordinary methods of solution. 
Mr. Hutchinson pointed out that, as regards the matter of expen- 
| ditures, Mr. Bigelow adds nothing to M. De Lesseps’s Report of July, 
| 1885; nor is the date of closing of the financial year given. Adopt- 
ing the figures of this report, we have total amount realized to that 
date: 944 million dollars; expenditures, 734 millions; balance 203 
million dellars. Of the total expense only 23 million dollars—31 per 
cent — were for installing machinery, clearing line and excavation ; 
the remainder were for expenses of organization, supplies and plant. 
Since that date the company has received 25 million dollars, but what 
the expenses have been approximately for the past year, more or 
less, Mr. Bigelow does not inform us. 

The paper concluded by remarking that the map accompanying 
the Chamber of Commerce Report was on the small scale of about 
46 miles to the foot, and that it appeared to be a copy of one made 
to show the condition of the work, June 1, 1884, two years ago. 

The final conclusion seemed to be that in the interest of engineer- 
ing it was to be greatly regretted that the inspection and report had 
not been made by a thoroughly equipped engineer. 





Tar Ovpest House in Pairape.pata.— All this naturally suggests 
a query as to which is the oldest dwelling-house in Philadelphia. Some 
will conterid that William Penn’s cottage, known as the Letitia House, 
is entitled to that distinction. Ido not think so. True, it was built in 
1682, and there is no building now standing in Philadelphia that was 
erected prior to that time. But then I look upon the Letitia Hous: 
since it was torn down and re-erected in Fairmount Park as nothing 
more than a relic placed in a museum. It does not stand on its original 
foundations, bidding defiance to time. The structure that appears to 
be entitled to the distinguishing name of the “ oldest building standing 
in Philadelphia ” appears to be the Shoemaker House, which is on the 
north side of the lane of that name and east of the Philadelphia, Ger 
mantown and Chestnut Hill railroad. Nowadays it is known as thi 
“Rock House.” Watson, in his “ Annals of Philadelphia,” speaks of 
it as “ standing in Mehl’s meadow,” and said that it was built in 1686.— 

! Philade lphia News. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


spy an adjournment (May 21, 1886,) of the first meeting (May 19, 
1886,) of the Board of ‘Trustees of the American Institute of 
Architects, after the death of Mr. H. H. Richardson, F. A. I. 

A., the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees A. I. A. have learned with 
deep regret of the death of Henry Hobson Richardson, a Fellow of 
the Institute since 1866, and at one time a member of this Board. 
A man preéminent on the artistic side of his profession, and thor- 
oughly educated in the best French school, his advance from the time 
he began to practise in this community has been a steady one, and 
ever increasing in interest, alike to onlookers in his own country and 
to those across the water, who knew the promise of his youth. Up- 
held by his devotion to his profession, and his delight in its results, 
he worked on zealously and bravely to the very end, in spite of the 
constant inroads of a necessarily fatal disease; while his strong per- 
sonality made it so easy for him to communicate to others his own 
enthusiasm for his art, that among those who shared the advantages 
of his atelier there will doubtless be amply shown the fruit of their 
association, though his loss must long be felt by them, and by many 
others whom his example has inspired. 

His good and long-continued training, joined to his abundant ge- 
nius, enabled him to give quite a novel stamp to much of his work, 
particularly in the case of his public buildings, and the ancient, round- 
arched style of southern France — here and there modified by a Re- 
naissance feeling, and heightened in detail by rich and delicate deco- 
ration, evidently inspired by Byzantine remains — has assumed a new 
importance and increased value to architects, as illustrated by his 
productions, all of which — after his first experiments in practice, and 
with constantly-increasing uniformity — show the grasp and vigor of 
lis strong nature. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our cordial sympathy to those 
who miss him most in the domestic circle, and that a copy of these 
minutes be sent to his bereaved family. 

(Correct) Gro. C. Mason, Jr., Secretary A. I. A. 
Per A. J. B., Secretary pro tem. 








[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who for- 


get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith. | 


WHITE-BIRCH BARK AS A ROOFING MATERIAL. 
Boston, June 5, 1886. 
BOSTON MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,—I beg to state the following somewhat curious inci- 
dent : 

A very old house in Newburyport, belonging to one of the officers 
of this Company, built in 1672, is now being repaired. The joints 
of the roof-boards were found to be covered with white birch-bark, 
of which I enclose an example. You will observe that it is perfectly 
sound, the outside being scarcely discolored. 

The house is 44! x 32'— the boards running from ridge-pole to 
plate, on the slant of the roof, averaging eighteen inches wide. These 
boards are also sound on the North side, but somewhat impaired on 
the South side. 

The roof has, of course, been shingled several times. 

It seems probable that the birch-bark was made use of to cover 
the cracks between the boards, before any shingles were put on. 

Very truly yours, B. A, 





A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. 
KANSAS Crry, MO., May 27, 1886. 
To rue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs,— We should like to profit by your large experience, 
and, therefore, desire an opinion in the following case: A School 


Board of a prominent city invited a number of architects to present | 


to them sketches of floor plans for a twelve-room school-house. Six 
or eight plans were received, and one to cost $20,000 was selected 
and adopted, the architect chosen, and fees on the cost of the build- 
ing agreed upon, and he was ordered to proceed and make all neces- 
sary plans, elevations, sections, details, and specifications. Before 
the drawings were commenced they made a change in the floor-plan, 
making the area larger, and gave instructions to the architect to keep 
as near $20,000 as he could, whereupon the drawings were com- 
menced. Very soon the architect received orders in writing to place 
range stonework about six feet high around the building, which was 


o) 





about four hundred and twenty-five feet around. A few days later 
another order was received to put cut-stone steps to the front en- 
trances. Later, as the drawings progressed, an order was received 
to put gas and water in the building, and embody the same in the 
plans; several other changes were ordered by them. The drawings 
were finally completed, with specifications, and sent forward. The re- 
ceipt of same was acknowledged, with comments that the drawings 
were all satisfactory and very complete, but they desired the archi- 
tect’s estimate on building, which was immediately forwarded to the 
Board, which was $33,000. On receipt of same they immediately 
replied that the plans and drawings were rejected by the Board, on 
account of cost, and that the drawings were held subject to the or- 
ders of the architect. Under those circumstances can the Board be 
held for the amount of the drawings and travelling expenses, or must 
the architect lose what he has done ? Truly yours, 
A READER. 


[On the statement of the case here made we should say you would havea 
good and valid claim for whatever commission was agreed upon between 
you and yourclient, if that client had been a private individual. This pre- 
supposes that you have a written contract or agreement in compliance with 
which you began the work: for the subsequent changes and alterations vou 
evidently have written instructions which will protect you in court, unless, 
as so often happens in cases where the client is a ‘‘ Board,” there is some 
informality in the way of lack of record or vote or signature of the proper 
authority. We have known cases where the absence of the Board’s seal 
has been enough to cause the architect to lose his suit. Something, too, will 
depend on whether the plans, as originally accepted, could be executed for 
$20.000, and whether you can show that the changes and alterations really 
added $13,000 to the probable cost. We think it was extremely injudicious 
not to explain to the Board, with the greatest particularity, that the altera- 
tions they proposed would add sixty or seventy per cent to the cost of the 
building.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 
NEw YORK, May 27, 1886. 
To tHe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,—As it may be of general interest I would ask you to 
say what the most approved practice of the profession may be with 
regard to charges for travelling expenses when the supervision of 
work in a distant place requires the architect to remain for a week 
or more at frequent intervals. Is it proper to charge hotel bills or 
merely the bare railway fares? Pr. 

[‘* TRAVELLING expenses’’ may properly include all those reasonable ex- 
penses which an architect incurs in his client’s service to which he would 
not have been subjected if he had remained at home. In some cases it is 
proper to charge the client with all such expenses in full, and in others, for 
instance, where the architect is in bachelor’s lodgings and his landlord 
makes allowance for his absence, he might properly credit his client with 
this allowance as an offset to the hotel charges incurred. On the other hand 
the married architect whose home expenses are not affected by his tempo- 
rary absence may charge his reasonable hotel bills infull. But in the case of 
prolonged absences, such as are contemplated by our correspondent, the prop- 
er way, we think, is to have an understanding with the client from the start 
by which it shall be understood that travelling expenses shal) mean a cer- 
tain fixed sum per diem, a sum in excess of the probable bare expenses in- 
curred, for it is patent that the architect’s other interests may s).ffer in his 
absence.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


ORIENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
CINCINNATI, May 28, 1886. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Would you kindly suggest some way by which I could 
procure architectural photographs from cities in India, China, Ja- 
pan and other Eastern countries ? 

An early answer will greatly oblige Yours truly, A. M. C. 

(THE Soule Photograph Company, Washington St., Boston, publishes a very 
fair line of Eastern photographs, though none of large size.— Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT. } 





PRINTED CONTRACT BLANKS. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 28, 1886. 

To THE EpriTrorRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs,— Can you inform me where I can procure a copy of a 
contract and bond (printed) between architect and owners ? 

By so doing you will greatly oblige a subscriber to your valuable 
paper. Yours respectfully, Joun A. Foikson. 

|Ir is not unlikely that you could procure the documents at any law sta- 
tioner’s. At any rate you can get them from Palliser, Palliser & Company, 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, or from W. T. Comstock, 6 Astor Place, New 
York.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


WIND-MILLS FOR WATER-SUPPLY. 
NEw YORK, June 5, 1886, 
To tHE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Your reply to Mr. Wolff’s complaint in your issue of 
this date, although qualified, rather leaves us to answer for copying 
his article without credit. To correct any misapprehension in this 
regard I mail you a copy of our issue for January 15th, in which the 
article referred to appears, duly credited to both author and original 
publisher. 

Will you kindly mention this in your journal to show Mr. Wolff, 
and the readers of his letter, that the only offender has been an ac- 
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cident of the kind which occasionally happens in even the best regu- 
lated editorial families. Truly yours, 
The Editor of The Sanitary Plumber. 


[THe reason for our wording with some ambiguity of the poy here 
corrected, was that the article on windmills was published during the ill- 
ness of the editor who, on his return to his desk, could not find the “‘ copy” 
from which the article was set up, and consequently was obliged to invent 
an explanation which he regrets to find was not the right one.— Eps, AMER- 
ICAN ARCHITECT. | 





THE BUILDING STONES USED BY MR. RICHARDSON, 
To THe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Please inform me, through your journal, what colors 
of stone Mr. Richardson principally used, and oblige, 
Yours truly, J. GRANDON. 


(Mr. RicHARrpson’s favorite materials were Longmeadow sandstone 
which is somewhat darker than most of the red sandstones: Bay of Fundy 
granite, which is a warm drab with a tinge of pink; and Ohio sandstone. 
With the Longmeadow stone North River blvestone was often used in small 
quantities. These for the exteriors of his buildings. For inside work he 
used whatever stone, however precious, that best suited the place and oc- 
casion.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Tue Great Sreer—Pire Contract.— The Buffalo Jron Review says, 
in reference to a contract which has puzzled iron men: “Charles Kel- 
logg, formerly president of the Kellogg Bridge Works, of this city, has 
obtained letters patent for the manufacture of tubing drawn from steel 
ingots, seamless, and has already closed a contract with a New York 
syndicate for the delivery of 50,000 tons of thirty-six, forty and forty- 
eight inch pipe. The pipe is to be used for water, sewer, and steam 
purposes in the City of New York and vicinity, and the syndicate re- 
serves the right to duplicate the order at the same terms. The contract 
is the largest ever yet closed at one time for pipe, amounting to $4,000,- 
000, and, as there seems to be little doubt of the feasibility of manu- 
facturing by this process, the invention is one of the most important in 
modern times.” 


Srrencta oF Riverep Jornts in Sreet Prares.— The experi- 
ments of Professor Kennedy, made by the Research Committee of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, on riveted joints made in soft 
steel plate with steel rivets, are of value. In the first place, it was 
found that the metal between the rivet holes has a greater tensile 
resistance per square inch than the unperforated metal. This excess of 
tenacity amounted to more than 20 per cent in both g-inch and }-inch 
plates, when the pitch of the rivets was about 1.9 diameters. With 
a pitch of 2 diameters the §-inch plate gave an excess of 15 per cent 
at fracture; with a pitch of 3.6 diameters it gave an excess of 10 per 
cent; and with a pitch of 3.9 diameters, an excess tenacity of 6.6 per 
cent. Referring to shearing resistance, it may be taken as established 
that the resistance per square inch in double shear is as great as that in 
single shear, so that allowance need not be made for the two shearing 
planes not being equally stressed. In single-riveted joints it may be 
taken that about 22 tons per square inch is the shearing resistance of 
rivet steel, when the pressure on the rivets does not exceed 40 tons per 
square inch. In double-riveted joints with rivets of about ?-inch diam- 
eter, most of the experiments gave about 24 tons per square inch as the 
shearing resistance, but the joints in another series went at 22 tons. 
These experiments have also shown that the size of the rivet heads and 
ends plays an important part in the strength of the joints. An increase 
of about one-third in the weight of the rivets in the heads and ends, 
was found to add about 8} per cent to the resistance of the joint, the 
rivets remaining unbroken at 22 tons per square inch, instead of shear- 
ing at a little over 20 tons. The gist of the results attained point to 
very simple rules for the proportioning of joints of maximum strength. 
Assuming that a bearing pressure of 45 tons per square inch may be 
allowed on the rivet, and that the excess tenacity of the plate is 10 per 
cent of its original strength, the values of the ratios of diameter of the 
hole to thickness of the plate are determined. These figures show that 
the diameter of the hole should be 2} times the thickness of the plate, 
and the pitch of rivets 23 times the diameter of holes. In mean, also, 
it makes the plate area 71 per cent of the rivet area. 

Practically it may be said that we get a double-riveted butt joint of 
maximum strength by making the diameter of hole about 1.8 times the 








| taken to not go beyond what is considered safe limits. 


thickness of plate, and making the pitch 4.1 times the diameter of hole. } 


In boilers where great strength of joint is required, the danger of 
corrosion of the plate part of the joint has to be guarded against. 
This part is more affected by time than the rivets, and therefore it is 
necessary to estimate the percentage by which the plates might be 
weakened by corrosion before the boiler would be unfit for use at its 
— strain-pressure, and to add correspondingly to the plate area. 
— Builder. 

















REAL estate and building operations are considerably ahead of last year 
in eight of the large cities of the Union, according to the published figures. 
If the facts were obtainable it might be found that the same observation is 
applicable to eighteen and perhaps eighty cities, and to innumerable smaller 





towns and villages throughout the United States. In fact, careful inquiry 
shows that the smaller towns and villages have escaped the alinost revolu- 
tionary attack of labor, and further that, in such small localities cap- 
ital has been actively seeking a permanent abiding-place inpreference 
to poe gp ter in larger cities where taxes, agitations and trade-union 
control render returns more uncertain. ‘The advantages of locating 
manufactories, large or small, in cities is not so apparent now as a few 
years ago. This tendency of manufacturing capital to escape from larger 
cities is shown in many ways. A half-dozen silk-mills have already been es- 
tablished in Eastern Pennsylvania and sites are being located for another 
half-dozen. Within a few years large iron and steel works have been estab- 
lished in or near small towns and villages. Makers of machinery are pur- 
suing the same general policy. The small towns of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Ohio and two or three other Western States, have been chosen 
as the best location. As a consequence, there is relatively more building ac- 
tivity in these smaller towns than in the larger cities. Small houses are 
being put up and a great deal of work of this kind is a New 
England building operations show a moderate increase in building activity 
over last year. All her industries are prosperous. Labor agitations con- 
tinue to threaten the maintenance of friendly relations, but permanent 
peace is in sight. The figures of New York City show that for the first five 
months building operations foot up in value $1,000,000 including 2,000 
structures. More property changed hands in that city this year than 
last and at higher prices. This year’s conveyances foot up 6,440 in number, 
and represent in value $123,000,000 against 5,114 conveyances up to same 
time last year and $83,000,000 in value. In Philadelphia the increase in per- 
mits is thirteen per cent; in Pittsburgh ten per cent; in Chicago fifteen per 
cent, and soon. These are valuable indications of existing and prospec- 
tive activity. For a few weeks past, architects in all the larger cities have 
been complaining more or less of delay, but within two or three weeks 
business has considerably improved. Builders are now under orders to 
push work that has been delayed, but to what extent it is impossible to say. 
Another favorable indication within the past few days is the closing of a 
number of contracts for building material, including iron and steel work 
and lumber. The continued exportation of gold is an unfavorable feature, 
but is not at all injurious. Imports forthe past year, ending April 30th, 
show an excess of some $33,000,000 over the previous year, while exports 
are $78,000,000 less. The strong underlying factor in our commercial sys- 
tem is that we have a large volume of chesp money which prefers employ- 
ment at some price even if a low one. Abundant money at two to three 
per cent is a greater incentive to activity than a moderate volume of money 
at five to six per cent. The present general demand for real estate is legit- 
imate and must improve rather than decline. Trade and industrial condi- 
tions are improving for other reasons than this. The industries are on a 
broader foundation to-day than twelve months ago. Trade prospects have 
been more or less injured by the shorter-hours movement, but mannufactur- 
ers are able to discount it though by no means assured that this movement 
will not be revived undera better organization at some time in the near 
future. The confederation of employers for protective purposes is being 
vigorously prosecuted not only throughout the New England and Middle 
States, but in the farther West where the advantage of such federation is 
being recognized. Slower progress is being made in Western cities than in 
the East, but ina few months some of the larger industries there will be 
acting in concert. These federations will not lessen the number of strikes 
unless their managers show a disposition to use their organization to confer 
with the leaders of labor unions. The iron markets are dull. Scarcely any 
business will be done during the rest of this month. Probably the Amal- 
gamated Association will not insist upon higher wages. Rail-makers are 
receiving small orders and plate-mills and bridge-iron mills are kept busy 
though in but very few instances are they crowded. The productive capac- 
ity is a little beyond the present demand and hence prices incline down- 
ward. The authracite coal trade is spoken of as dull, but this is due to the 
action of the producers themselves who are restricting production and keep- 
ing prices up to a high figure by the combination. The bituminous strikes 
have decreased the output of soft coal for Eastern markets over 1,000,000 
tons. ‘The coal producers are using every effort to enlarge their markets, 
and are meeting with success. Scarcely any strikes exist and miners griev- 
ances have been largely removed. In the lumber trade prices continue very 
firm, particularly for white pine in Northwestern and Northeastern markets. 
Within two weeks shipments have increased rapidly and at this time large 
quantities are being forwarded West and East on which good prices are 
being realized. Large receipts of yellow pine are reported at New York 
and Philadelphia and on account of high freight-rates prices continue firm, 
The better grades of hardwoods are scarce in all markets, walnut particu- 
larly. It is the expressed opinion of lumber authorities in Eastern and 
Northwestern markets that the distribution of lumber for the next six 
montis will prevent any weakness in price and keep the markets well sold 
up. The Western pailers, to the number of 1,100, have returned to the 
Amalgamated Association. The textile workers are preparing to form a 
national assembly for the regulation of wages just as the glass-workers and 
the miners and one or two other trades have done. In spite of this threat- 
ening attitude of organized labor, manufacturers continue to expand capac- 
ity, believing that the present dulness and difficulties are only temporary, 
and that a prosperous future awaits every branch of American industry. 
Commercial failures have fallen off this year as against last in the propor- 
tion of fifty-five to forty-seven, with a corresponding decline in liabilities. 
The smaller manufacturing industries throughout the country are pretty 
fully engaged. Very few are over-crowded. In manufacturing interests, 
large and small seem to dread and avoid over-production, and even in the 
wonderful expansion of producing capacity going on, the greatest care is 
The wants of the 
country are clearly studied and pretty accurately known. Our industrial 
system has had a severe strain and has stood it well. Capital has had sur- 
prises and has been intimidated, but is already returning to its work deter- 
mined to make the very best use of every opportunity. Architects in two 
or three Western cities furnish the very encouraging information that 
within the last ten days more work has been undertaken than was pro- 
jected during the preceding thirty days. Symptoms of returning confidence 
abound on all sides. The next five or six months will be busy months for 
architects, builders and manufacturers and business men. The best of 
industrial and commercial management will continue to be necessary. It 
will be more difficult to make fortunes hereafter than it has been hereto- 
fore. The sharper competition of these later days is inducing capital to 


| seek association under limited or incorporated companies or associations. 


| 


The underlying influences at work all about us point to lower rates of inter- 
est, to large combinations of capital, and narrower margins. 


LIEUTENANT WissMAnn, the Congo explorer, having fallen ill deep 
in the jungle, gave up his trip and is returning to Germany. 
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PERSPECTIV E : DRAWING. 

The American Architect Drawing-Office will under- 
take the preparation of perspective drawings in line 
or color from scale drawings, or will render drawings 
already in outline. Address the editors. 





~——— BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.} 


342,774. WINDOW-FASTENING. — Luther C. Bald- 
win, Manchester, N. H. 

342,776. FIREPLACE.—Allan T. Bennett, Chicago, 
ll 


342 342,784. MANUF e TURE OF CEMENT.—Uriah Cum- 
mings, Buffalo, N. 

342,792. oR FASTE NER. — Samuel H. Haas, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2 

342,409. STOVE, HEATER AND FURNACE. — Town- 
send Poore, Scranton, Pa. 

342,810. FIRE- ESCAPE. — George W. Putnam, Mal- 
den, Mass. 

342, 820. PORTABLE FrrE-Escarr.— Jas. B. Bray, 
Waverly, N. Y. iis 

342,824. Wrencn.— John K. Clark, Buffalo, N. Y. 

342, '829. DEVICE TO BE SUBSTITUTED FOR THRESH- 
OLDs.—Charles M. Haven, Worcester, Mass. 

342,832. COMBINED STORM AND SCREEN Door, — 
Alvin L loyd, Rich Hill, Mo. 

342,849. FOLDING Sau ARE, — Abram E. Seltzer, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

342,852. PAVING, ROOFING AND BUILDING Com- 
POUND.—Austin W ‘alrath, Nevada City, Cal. 

342.856. FrRE-EscapE. — Daniel P. Barrett, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

342, 861. APPARATUS FOR DRESSING STONE,—John 
dD, Brunton, Westminster, County of Middlesex, Eng. 

342,926. BRICK-KILN. — Oliver O. Phillips, Alle- 
gheny. Pa. 

2,939. MACHINE FOR CUTTING LUMBER.—Heman 
8. Sraith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

342,980. STAMP OR DIE FOR CEMENT PAVEMENTS. 
—Charies Sutton, San Francisco, Cal. 

2,989. VENTILATOR,—Phebe R. Addoms, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

343,025. SHEET-METAL WATER-CONDUCTOR. — 
Wm. J. Gordon and Edmund D. Gilbert, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

343,038. WreENcH. — Albert Langstrom, Council 
Bluffs, Io. 

343, 069. FLUSHING- TANK. — Andrew Rosewater, 
Omaha, Neb. 

343, O87. HOUSE-WIRING FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTS.— 
Luther Stierringer and Jonathan H. Vail, New York, 


N. 
343,106. WATER-FAvCET. — Lewis E. Clark, Lynn, 
ass. 
343,136. FiLe.— Fred D. Moore, Jamestown, N. Y. 





343,138, COUPLING FOR WATER-CLOSET,BOWLS.— 
Timothy McHugh, Boston, Mass. 

343,150, SCREW-DRIVER.— Eugene D. King, Ho- 
mer, N. Y 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their reqular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ALTERATIONS. 
Atlanta, Ga.— An addition to cost $20,000 will be 
built by Trinity Church. 
Memphis, Tenn.— L. Pritchard, Shelby St., brick 
addition ; cost, $2,000. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Hooper St., 8 8, 50’ w Harrison 
Ave., 2 three-st’y brick flats, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$8,000; owner, H. B. Scholks, 139 Bedford Ave.; 
architect,Charles Rentz, New York; builder, James 
Houghton. 

Kosciusko St., n 8, 250’ w Nostrand Ave., four-st’y 
brick flat, tin roof; cost, $10,000; —— Pr. Wa 
Carruthers, 1353 Fulton St.; architect, . D. Rey- 
nolds; builder, S. W. Whitehead. 

Chicago, Ill.— Townsend St., three-st’y flats, cost, 
$5,000; owner, O. Jobnson; architect, J. Otto. 

Bryson St., two-st’y flats, cost, $21,000; builders, 
H. Fieldmann & Co.; owner, J. Nelson. 

Ohio St., og | flats; cost, $4,500; builder, H. 
Rasmussen; owner, F. C, Rouning. 

New Haven, Ct. — Franklin St., near Grand St., 
ga flats; cost, $4,000; owner, Richard Stern- 

erg. 
ooster St., near Franklin Sts., two-st’y flats; 
cost, $4,000; owner, Mrs. D. S. Glenney; architect, 
R. G. Russell 


CHURCHES. 

Baltimore, Md.— Messrs. J. A. and W. T. Wilson, 
architects, are preparing plans for Grace Baptist 
church for a stone church Sunday-school, 80’ x 105’, 
to be built on the cor. Caroline and Preston Sts., to 
cost $20,000; seating capacity, 1,000. 

The Third Church of the Evangelical Association 
are having plans pene for a Bare Hill green- 
stone church, with brown stone trimmings, 60’ x 
65’; to be erected cor. Clarke and Fremont Sts.; to 
cost $25,000; seating capacity, 500; architect, W. F. 
Weber. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Episcopalians are to 
build a church to cost $20,000. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—The corner stone of the ney 
Congregational church was laid last week, Rev. 
F. Dudley officiating. When completed the pa 
will have cost upwards of $25,000. 

Galveston, Tex.— German Presbyterian Church, 
frame building, with slate roof; cost, $7,000; W. 
H. Raystone, architect. 

Pennsville, N. J.— The corner stone of a new Meth- 
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turers of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO., 2 
126 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), = 


CHICAGO, ILL. ~~ 


ARCHITECTS 


can dictate specifications at our offices to Stenograph- 
ers or Type-writers familiar with architectural terms. 
Accurate copies made on the type-writer. 
Connected with Union School of Stenography 
and Type-writing. 
Send for circular. 
MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N.Y. 


REMOVAL 
JAS. G. WILSON, 


Manufacturer of 


ROLLING BLINDS, 
VENETIAN BLINDS, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Etc., 


Has Removed his Office and Salesroom to 


953 BROADWAY, 
Two Doors South of 23d Street, New York. 


Where Catalogues, Samples and Estimates can be 
obtained. 


HWJOH 
ASBESTOS 
Liquid Paints 


CoLors IN OIL, CoacH CoLors, VARNISHES, ETC, 














§ 





Samples and descriptive Price List free by mail, 
H. W. JOHNS M’P’G 00., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y 
Chicago. Philadelphia. London. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


odist Episcop: al church a at Pennsville, Salem county, 
was laid last week. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—A Temple Baptist church of 
stone and brick is to be built at Twenty-second and 
Tiega Sts., for which Mr. T. F. Watson bas plans. 

A Methodist-Episcopal church, cor. Park Ave, and 
Norris St.; building to be of stone, Gothic style, 
with corner tower 150’ high; amphitheatre audito- 
rium; the interior is to be proceeded with at once; 
architects, Messrs. Hazlehurst and Huckel. 

On Thursday, June 3d, the corner stone of the 
Church of the Ascension was laid. The site of the 
new building ison Broad St. below South, It will 
be built of grey stone lined with colored brick; the 
whole structure to cost about $40,000. It is expect- 
ed it will be ready for occupancy by the coming fall 
or winter. 


FACTORIES. 

Boston, Mass. — A St., e 8, 600’s railroad crossing, 
factory, 30’ x 50’; owner and builder, Boston Wharf 
Co. 

Chicago, Ill. — North Ave., two-st’y planing mill; 
cost, $6,000; owners, R. R. Mfg. Co. 

Hartford, Ct.—The Hartford Hammer Company, of 
which Mr. Samuel L. Way is president, has broken 
ground for a large shop on Sheffield St., Hartford. 
The building will be of brick one-st’y high. A forge 
shop and a boiler-and-engine room will be attached 
to the main structure. 

Houlton, Me.—F. W. Titcomb will immediately re- 
build his steam-lumber mill burned recently. 

Newburyport, Mass.— The Towle Manufacturing 
Company, Newburyport, are to build an annex to 
their building, the old Arms factory, in the rear. 
It will be of brick two stories high. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Charles Balderston is the ar- 
chitect of a manufacturing and mercantile building 
on Seventh St., above Cherry; six-stories high. 
First story is of iron and plate glass, above this is 
pressed and moulded brick with red sand-stone; 
cost, $45,000; owners, H. L. & W. A. Haines; 
builder, Lewis Havens. 

Orkney St., 3 of York St., two-st’y brick shop; 
owner, Joseph Coony, 2332 Lawrence St. 

Mr. Frank R, Watson is architect of a four-st’y 
brick factory, to be built for Messrs. Peter Wall & 
Sons, at Berks and Water Sts. 

S. Danville, Vt.— Ground has been broken for the 
erection of a large wooden mill on the upper dam 
on the Mascoma river, by Benjamin Greenbank. 

HOTELS. 
Brighton, N. J.— A four-st’y brick hotel with base- 
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ment is to be built here, of which Mr. Frank R. 
Watson, of Philadelphia, has plans. 

Ridgewood, L. I.— Mr. B. Jonas is building a small 
hotel opposite the depot, which is expected will be 
completed by July 1. 

HOUSES. 

Baltimore, Md. — Wm. F. Flagge, three-st’y brick 
building, s s Patterson Ave., bet. Fremont and 
Stockton Sts. 

James F. Morgan, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Mount St.,s Presstman St.; and 2 two-st’y brick 
buildings, ws Vincent Alley, in rear. 

J. H. Peddicord, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, s s 
Frederic Ave., bet. Monroe St. and Goldsmith Alley. 

M. Miller, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, com. n w 
cor. Hudson and Hair Sts. 

Boston, Mass.— Dent St., near Drory St., dwell., 20’ 
x 33’; owners, L. & H. J. Whipple, builder, H. J. 
Whipple. 

Richfield St., near Puritan Ave.; dwell., 28’ x 33’, 
owner, E. T. Lamb; builder, W. J. Jobling. 

Allston Sq., from Allston St., dwell., 19/ 6’ x 26/; 
owner, Thomas Muldoon, builder, J. E. Brown. 

Regent St., near Rock St., dwell., 27 '7’"x 65’; own- 
er, Alfred Ray; builder, T. J. Tobin. 

Carbett St., near Evans St., dwell., 28’ x 35’; own- 
er and builder, J. McAuley. 

Beaumont St., near Carruth St., dwell., 43’ 6” x 
47’ 9’; owner, A. H. Stevens; builder, J. W. Keene. 

Mather St., No. 46, dwell., 22’ x 28’; owner, J. T. 
Hallett; builders, Studley Bros. 

Chapman St., No. 66, dwell., 24% x 47’; owner, 
Mrs. Bb. Ash; builder, F. E. Crowell. 

Peaceable St., near Winship St., dwell., 30’ x 36’; 
owner, Michael Sheehan; builder, C. A. Prouty. 

Meriden St., near White St., dwell., 21/ 10’ x 49/; 
owner, F. Nickerson; builder, A. McDonald. 

Bryon St., cor Milton St., dwell., 23’ 8” x 34’ 8”; 
owner, G. W. Raif, builder, C. W. Nickerson. 

Waumbeck St., dwell., 22’ x 49’; owner and build- 
er, Lorenzo Rose. 

Flushing, L. I. — Mr. E. H. Goodwin has broken 
ground for a new cottage on Sandford St. 

Hempstead, L. I. — Work has been commenced by 
Moses Smith upon a new dwell. on Jackson Street, 
to be built for Theodore Snedeker. 

Hollis, L. I.—Mr. Dunton is having another cottage 
built. 

Port Jefferson, L. 1.—Wallace Smith, builder, has 
contracted to build a dwell. for Joseph Harned. It 
will be situate opposite the residence of Mr. Frank 
Bay les. 

Westhampton, L. I.—Work has been begun upon a 
large dweiling-house for Walter Edwards. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Albany, N. Y.—Governor Hill signed the bill appro- 
priating $104,000 for the improvement of the Exec- 
utive Mansion. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Work is to be resamed on the 
Seney Hospital, on Seventh Ave., Brooklyn, to 
build which George I. Seney gave over $200,000 
before he failed. The Methodist churches of the 
city have subscribed $60,000 to complete the work, 
and the Board of Managers of the hospital have 
fixed upon plans which they hope will furnish them 
$140,000 more. 

Greenfield, Mass.—In the Senate the Committee on 
Prisons has reported a bill authorizing and requir- 
ing the County Commissioners of the county of 
Franklin to erect a new Jail and House of Correc- 
tion in Greenfield and authorizing them for that 
purpose to borrow, on the credit of the county a 
sum not exceeding $50,000, and to sell the land and 
buildings now occupied by and used for the existing 
Jail and House of Gorvection and use the proceeds 
to carry out the provision of this act. Plans and 
specifications are to be submitted to the Prison 
Commissioners within sixty days after the purchase 
or taking of land, and construction is to be begun 
within two months after the approval of the plans, 
ete., by the Commissioners of Prisons. The con- 
victs held in the Jail or House of Correction may 
be employed in the work. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Library Board of Minneapo- 
lis, four-st’y brick building, cor. Hennepin Ave. and 
Tenth St.; cost, $190,000, 

New Haven, Conn.—It has been recommended that 
the new alms-house be located at Springside farm 
and be built ona plan somewhat like that of the 
new alms-house in Hartford. The plan proposed 

rovides accommodations for 400 people. Such a 
Puilding would cost between $75,000 and $100,000. 
The stone for the walls can be quarried at the farm. 

New Orleans, La.—There is a novement in Louisi- 
ana to remove the capital of the State from Baton 
Rouge to New Orleans. The Legislature is believed 
to be favorable to the scheme. Should it be carried 
out the State will have to expend from $250,000 to 
$500,000 for a new State House. 

Troy, N. ¥.— The House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds has reported favorably the 
bill to increase to $300,000 the limit of cost of the 
public building in Troy. The effort has failed so far 
to get favorable action on the bill to increase to a 
decent sum the limit for the Brooklyn building. 
This has been done in the case of Parkersburg, W. 
V., Chattanooga, Tenn., Galveston, Tex., and vari- 
ous other places, but there seems to bea disposition 
on the part of Democrats to deny justice to Brook- 
lyn in this matter. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston, Mass. — A bill is before the Legislature 
authorizing the Boston & Maine and Eastern Rail- 
roads to build a union depot on Causeway Street, so 
as todo away with the grade crossings of those 
railroads. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Long Island City, L. I.—Plans have been prepared 
for a school-house and hall to be erected on Stein- 
way Ave., near Jamaica Ave., for the Long Island 
City Turnverein. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — City of Minneapolis, three- 
st’y brick school-house, cor. Willow Ave. and Eight- 
eenth St., n; cost, $25,000. 

City of Minneapolis, three-st’y brick school- 
house, Lake St., cor. Minnehaha Ave.; cost, $25,000. 
STABLES. 

Baltimore, Md.— A. McElmoyle, two-st’y brick 
stabie, ss Montgomery St., between Sharp St. and 
Peach Alley. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — Twenty-sizth St.,s e cor. Third 
Ave., two-st’y brick stable and car-house, felt and 


travel roof; cost, $25,000; owner, Brooklyn City 

. R. Co., 10 Fulton St.; architect, A. W. Dickie; 
contractor, P. Brady; mason, T. Ashfield. 

Myrtle St., No. 34,8 8, 150 e Bushwick Ave., 
two-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, 
William Ulmer, cor. Bushwick Ave. and Myrtle 
St.; architect, Th. Engelhardt; masons, Geo. Leb- 
rian & Sons. 


Garden City, L_ I. — Plans are being drawn for a 
stable for Mr. Humphrey, by Oscar W. ‘Tilton. 
New Haven, Ct. — Franklin St., cor. William St., 
two-st’y brick barn; owner, Theresa Cunningham. 
Atwater St., 4 frame stables; owner, James W. 
Howland. 


STORAGE. 


Boston, Mass. — East Congress St., cor. B St., stor- 
age, 36’ x 44’; owners and builders, Gilbert & Bar- 
ker Co. 

STORES. 

Chicago, Ill. — Thirty-first St., three-st’y stores; 
cost, $40,000; T. braun, owner; J. H. Carpenter, 
architect. 

State St., six-st’'y store; cost, $20,000; B. Haga- 
man, owner. 

Halsted St., four-st’y stores; cost, $15,000; F. 
Fleming, owner; B. H. Sheridan, architect. 

Wells St., four-st’y store; cost, $8,000;. Mrs. M. 
S. Johnson, owner. 

Archer Ave., three-st’y store; cost, $7,000; C. Spitz, 
owner; J. Frank, architect. 

Hinman St., two-st’y store; cost, $4,500; G. Os- 
trich, owner; A. Besser, architect. 

Centre St., three-st’y store; cost, $8,000; C. Nisson, 
owner; C. Knorr, architect. 

Loomis St., three-st’y store; cost, $4,700. J. M. 
Frank, owner. 

Desplawes St., three-st’y stores; cost, $4,000; J. 
Conley, owner. 

Cottage Grove Ave., three-st’y stores; cost, $32,000; 
C. H. Montgomery, owner; J. H. Moore, architect. 

Chicago Ave.,four-st’y stores; cost, $30,000; John- 
ston Estate, owner; Cobb & Frost, architects. 

North Halsted St., three-st’y store; cost, $13,000; 
Mrs. Glade, owner; T. Karls, architect. 

Milwaukee Ave., three-st’y store; cost, $8,500; 
H. Gainer, owner; G. Thiel, architect. 

State St., three-st’y store; cost, $7,000; A. H. 
Bliss, owner. 

Archer Ave., 2 three-st’y stores; cost, $12,000; M. 
Mayer, owner; J. Doerr, architect. 

Blue Island Ave., three-st’y store; cost, $6,000; 
H. Marhafer, owner; P. W. Ruehl, architect. 

West Madison St., three-st’y store; cost, $5,000; 
R. E. Storey, owner; W. H. Drake, architect. 

Milwaukee Ave., three-st’y store; cost, $6,000; A. 
Hoer, owner; A. F. Wolff, architect. 

Adams St., cor. Lasalle St., nine-st’y office-build- 
ing; cost, $1,000,000; E. C. Waller, owner; Burnham 
& Koot, architects. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — A. Johnson, four-st’y frame 
store and dwell., 424 Sixth St., s; cost, $5,000, 

F. L. Menage, 7 one-st’y frame stores, 1002 Sixth 
Ave., n; cost, $4,500. 

B. Brown, two-st’y brick veneer store, 1922 Wash- 
ington Ave., 8; cost, $3,000. 

L. M. Stewart, two-st’y brick store, 41 Eleventh 
St., 8; cost, $4,225. 

W. H. Eustis, one-and-one-half-st’y brick stores, 
cor. Sixth St. and Hennepin Ave.; cost, $7,000. 

New Haven, Ct.— Orange St., near Centre St., three- 
st’y brick store; cost, $25,000; owner, Philander 
Armstrong; architect, R. G. Russell. 

Grand Avre., cor. James St., three-st’y stores and 
flats; cost, $10,000; owner, Patrick J. Conway; ar- 
chitects, Allen & Tyler. 


TENEMENT HOUSES. 
Minneapolis, Minn. — J. J. Richardson, two-st’y 
brick tenement-house, 411 Eleventh St., s; cost, 
$14,000. 
THEATRES. 
Chicago, Ill. — North Clark St., six-st’y theatre; 
cost, $80,000; F. P. Owings and H. J. Golder, own- 
ers; O. Cobb, architect. 








PROPOSALS. 


OCK-BOXES AND DRAWERS FOR U. §. 
POST-OFFICES. 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2 P. M., en the 8th day of July, 1886, for sup- 
plying and delivering lock-boxes, lock-drawers, locks, 
—_ plates etc., for U.S. post-offices in Government 
uildings as may be ordered during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887. Copies of the specification and 
any additional information may be had on application 
at this office. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
500 M. E. BELL, 





547* Supervising Architect. 
= 
[At Washington, D. C.) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 20, 1866. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this department 
until 2 o’clock p. m. Thursday, June 24, 1886, 
for supplying 10,000 yards of Brussels and Wilton car- 
pet, with the necessary borders for the same, and 
8,000 yards of carpet-lining for the United States 
public buildings during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1887. 

No bid will be considered unless made by a manu- 
facturer or regular dealer in carpets, and accompan- 
ied by a deposit of $1,000. 

The department reserves the right to increase or 
decrease the quantity and to reject any or al! bids, or 
parts of bids, and to waive defects. 

Cc. 8. FAIRCHILD, 
Acting Secretary. 





547* 
— STONE. 
[At Davis Island Dam.) 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
CINCINNATI, MAY 5, 1886. 
Sealed proposals in duplicate will be received at 
this office until noon, local time, on Wednesday, 
the 30th day of June, 1886, for delivering and 
lacing in position immediately below the Davis Is- 
and Dam, 1925 tons, more or less, of rip-rap stone. 
WM. E. MERRILL, 
548 Lieut.-Colonel of Engineers. 





oars. 
[At Speinghee, Mass.| 
City OF SPRINGFIELD, May 31, 1886. 


Proposals will be received and specifications can be 
seen at the City Engineer's office, Water Commission- 
ers’ block, Bridge Street, until 5 p. m., Tuesday, 
June 15, for the construction of an Engine-house 
for said City on the easterly portion of Winchester 
Park. 

Proposals must be inclosed in a sealed envelope and 
addressed to the undersigned and indorsed “ Propo- 
sals for Winchester-park Engine-house.”’ 

Bonds will be required in the sum of Five Thou- 
sand dollars for the faithful performance of the con- 
tract with sureties acceptable to the committee. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 

Per order of the committee on Fire Department. 

546 J. H. HENDKICK, Chairman. 





ar AND GAS-PIPING MATERI- 
ALS. [At Pensacela, Fla.) 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un 
til 2 P. M., on the 21st day of June, 1886, for sup- 
gg bee delivering in the court-house, post-office, 
etc., building at Pensacola, Fla., all the plumbing 
and gas-piping materials required in accordance with 
the schedule and specification. Copies of which and 
any additional information may be had on applica- 
tion at this office, or the office of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$100. M. E. BELL, 
546* Supervising Architect. 
RON-WORK. 
{At Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2 Pp. M., on the 21st day of June, 1886, for fur- 
nishing and fixing in place the iron columns, pilas- 
ters, rolled beams, etc., required for the post-office, 
etc., aga | at Brooklyn, N. Y., in accordance with 
drawings and specification. Copies of which and any 
additional information may be had on application at 
this office, or the office of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$300, M. E. BELL, 
547* Supervising Architect. 
OINER-WORK, GLASS, HARDWARE AND 
WOOD FLOORING. [At Shreveport, La.) 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMEXT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2P.M., on the 2d day of July, 1886, for fur- 
nishing and fixing in place all the joiner-work, glass, 
bardware and wood flooring required for the post- 
office, ete., building, at Shreveport, La., in accord- 
ance with drawings and specifications. Copies of which 
and any additional information may be had on appli- 
= at this office, or the office of the superinten- 
ent. P 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$500. M. E. BELL, 
Supervising Architect. 





OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Medicine Lodge, mane) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office o 
the County Clerk of Barber County, at Medicine 
Lodge, Kans., until noon of Wednesday, June 
23d, 1886, for the erection and completion of a 
court-house and jail building in accordance with 
drawings, prepared by W. A. Ritchie & Co., Archi- 
tects, of Winfield, Kans., which will be on file at the 
county clerk's office, on and after June 5th, 1886. 
Each bid must be accompanied by a good bond in 
the sum of twenty per cent of the amount of the bid, 
for the faithful entering into of a contract and giving 
the required bond, in case of their receiving the 
award of the work. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 
CHAS. DOUGLASS, Chairman, 
W. W. COOK, 
JOHN McGRATH, 
DAT County Commissioners. 








JIPE AND FITTINGS. 
E (At Washington, D. C.)} 
OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, WAR AND 

NavY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8, 1886. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing wrought-iron pipe 
and fittings for the west and centre wings of the 
Building for State, War and Navy Departments, in 
this city, will be received at this office until 12 M., 
on Tuesday, the 22d day of June, 1886, and 
opened immediately thereafter in presence of hidders. 
Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal will be furnished to regular 
manufacturers and dealers on application to this 


office. THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
547* Col. Corps of Engineers, 


res 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SKCRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1886. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2 o’clock, P. M., Tuesday, June 15th, 1886, 
for manufacturing, delivering and placing in position 
in complete working order, certain furniture for 
United States buildings under the control of this de- 
partment, as follows: — 

Court-house and post-office, Jackson, Tenn. 

Court-house and post-office, Shreveport, La. 

Court-house and post-office, Columbus, O. 

Court-house and post-office, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Custom-house, Toledo, 0. 

Court-house and post-office, Quincy, II]. 

Custom-house, Pensacola, Fla. 

Court-house and post-office, Oxford, Miss. 

Court-house and post-office, Greensboro, N. C. 

Drawings and specifications with blank forms of 
7 eee can be obtained upon application to this 
omce. 

The department reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids, or parts of any bid, and to waive defects. 
Partial bids will not be considered. 

Proposals should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and endorsed “ Proposals for Furniture 
for Public Buildings. C. 8. FAIRCHILD, 

546 Acting Secretary. 
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PROPOSALS. 








TEAM-HEATING, ETC, 
os {At Davids Island, N. Y.)} 
DEPOT QUARTERMASTER’S OFFICE, 
DAVips ISLAND, N. Y.H., May 26, 1886. } 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, subject to the usual 
conditions, will be received at this office until 12 M., | 
June 25, 1886, at which time and place they will 
be opened in presence of bidders, for providing a 
steam heating and cooking apparatus for the new 
mess ball and kitchen at Davids Island, according to 
plans and specifications to be seen at this office, or at 
the office of W. J. Baldwin, Consulting Engineer, 96 
Fulton St., New York City. 

Competition will be confined to parties engaged in 
the manufacture of or dealers in steam heating or | 
steam cooking apparatus. | 

Blanks and instructions to bidders furnished on ap- 
plication. Envelopes omens proposals to be | 
e 
} 





marked ‘‘ Proposals for Steam Heating and Cooking 
Apparatus,” and addressed to the undersigned. In- 
formal bids will not be considered. 

The right to reject any or all proposals is reserved | 
by theddovernment. GEO. H. COOK, | 

Capt. and Asst. Quartermaster, U.S. Army, 

DAT Depot Quartermaster, 

\ CHOOL-HOUSE, 
{At Syracuse, Hamilten Co., Kans.) 

Notice is hereby given that the undersigned, mem- 
bers of the School Board of District No. 1, Syracuse 
Township, are ready to receive bids for the building 
of a stone school-house in said district. All bids are 
to be made with the knowledge and upon the condi- 
tion that the contractor is to receive his pay in the 
bonds of the District, as soon as they can be legally 
issued. 

Plans and specifications for said building can be 
seen at the office of E. P. Barber, District Clerk. 

All bids must be delivered to the District Board, on 
or before June 15, 1886, who have power to reject 
any or all bids. 

An appropriate bond will be required of the con- 
tractor, to insure a strict compliance with the plans 
and specifications of said building. 

Said building to be completed within a time to be 
named in said contract. 

ALEX. RINEHART, Director. 
S. P. Nort, Treas. FE, P. BARBER, Clerk, 

546 

RAWING INSTRUMENTS AND MATE- 
RIALS. {At Washington, D.C.) 
U. S. NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, May 19, see f 

Proposals, in duplicate, sealed and endorsed on en- 
velope, “ Bids for Drawing-Instruments,” etc., will 
be received at this office (from regular dealers or 
manufacturers only) until 12 o’clock, M., June 16, 
1886, for the following supplies, of best quality, to 
be delivered within twenty days from date of award, 
in this office, free of expense to the Government, and 
subject to the usual conditions and inspection, viz.: 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, drawing instruments 
and materials. 

Blank forms for yay and schedules for the 
articles required will be furnished on application at 
this office, and all necessary information. 

Two responsible sureties are required for the 
prompt and faithful delivery of the articles awarded, 
and the competency of the guarantors certified to be- 
fore a notary or other public officer. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids that 
may not be deemed advantageous to the Government 
to waive defects, and to award by items if deemed 
advisable. CHAS. H. LORING, 

546 Engineer-in-Chief, U. S. Navy. 

AST-IRON PIPE, ETC. 
[At National Military Home, 0.) 
May 25, 1886. 

Sealed proposals, with a copy of this advertisement 
attached, will be received at the treasurer’s office, 
until 2 o’clock, P. M., on the 15th of June, 1886, 
for the following material and labor for the new 
water works (all quantities to be more or less as the 
Home may require), viz.:— 








MATERIAL, 


7,500 lineal feet ten-inch cast-iron pipe, 60 lbs. to the 
foot. 

4 ten-inch radial sleeves. 
3 ten-inch water-gate valves. 
1 ten-inch relief valve. 
2 ten-inch tees. 
4 ten-inch tees, with four-inch outlet. 

9,500 lbs. pig lead, for packing joints. 

400 lbs. hemp for packing joints. 


LABOR, 


Hauling, cutting and laying, with leaded joints, 7,- 
400 lineal feet of ten-inch cast-iron pipe, with all 
sleeves, bends, tees and valves that may be needed. 

All material and workmanship must be first-class, 
and material delivered as ordered, free on board the 
cars, on side track at Central Branch, on or before 
August 15, 1886, 

Further information can be obtained at the treas- 
urer’s office, 

The Home reserves the right to reject any or all 
proposals, or to divide the contract between two or 
more bidders. 

A safficient bond will be required from the success- 
ful bidders, and in addition, ten per cent of contract 
price will be retained from each payment until the 
contract shall have been completed. 

Envelopes containing proposals should be indorsed, 
“* Proposals for Water-works,”’ and addressed to the 
undersigned. J. B. THOMAS, Treasurer. 
P. O. address, National Military Home, O. 546 





t serteiear tates AND JAIL. 
{At Jetmore, Kans,] | 

Sealed proposals will be received up to 2 o’clock, | 
P. M., June 22, A. D., 1886, by E. E, Lawrence, | 
County Clerk of Hongeman County, Kans., for the | 
erection and completion of a court-house and jail | 
building and jail cage on Block 3, in town of Jetmore, | 
according to plans and specifications for same pre- | 
pared by W. RK. Parsons & Son, architects and super- | 
intendents. 

Bids will be received in bulk for the court-house | 
and jail building, and separate for the jail cage. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certified check | 
to the sum of $500, that the bidder will at once enter | 
into contract and give a bond sureties for the faithful | 
— of the work according to plans and specifi- 
cations. 
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GOODELL 


3201 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Saw-Bench. 





& WATERS, 


22 Warren Street, a» 
NEW YORK. 2 


11 &13 Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Scroll-Saw. 


Working Machinery, 


Rip and Cut-Off Saw-Bench. 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR and BLIND FACTORIES, 


CABINET and CARRIAGE MAKER 
Send for Catalogue. 





The “CLIMAX” Rail 


Fig. 1, showing the door open, with centre rail 
level with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rail de- 
pressed. Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
che recess, 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 
tages: 

t is level with the floor, offering no obstruction & 

in walking, dancing, rey of furniture, etc, 

The door cannot get off the track, and runs light-§ 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. 

The house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 

Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 
Address all 





for 


( 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


Communications to GEO, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York. 





FRANK O. WORTHLEY’S 


Broad - Gauge Iron Stalls. 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 

Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 

are the result of ten years’ experience and 

the making of the best fittings. lllustrate 
wow Catalogue free. 


53 Elm Street, Boston. 





PROPOSALS. 


Plans and specifications can be seen on file in the 
office of the County Clerk of Hodgeman County, Jet- 
more, Kans., and in the office of architects, 227 Kan- 
sas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 

Bids will be addressed to S. J. Eakin, and endorsed 
‘Proposal for Hodgeman County Court-House and 
Jail-Building,” or, “ Proposal for Hodgeman County 
Jail Cage.” 

The Board of County Commissioners reserve the 
right to reject any or all bids. 

Attest S. J. EAKIN, Chairman. 
E. E. LAWRENCE, County Clerk. 547 
_ BUILDINGS. 

[At Atlanta, Ga.) 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTER, 
No. 2 PETERS ST., WEST END, 
ATLANTA, GA., May 15, 1886. 

Sealed proposals in triplicate, subject to the usual 
conditions, will be received at this office until 11 
o’clock, A. M., June 14, 1886, central time, at 
which time and place they will be opened in the 

resence of bidders, for the construction on the 

nited States military reservation, near Atlanta, Ga., 
of the following described public buildings, viz.: — 

One double set company barracks. 

One triple set emery barracks. 

One commissary storehouse. 

One bakehouse and two ovens. 

Proposals will be received for each or all of the 
buildings complete, the price of each to be stated sep- 
arately; or, for the various classes of work, viz.: Ex- 
cavating and grading, foundations, brickwork, etc., 
the price of each class to be stated separately for 
each building. 

Copies of plans and specifications, with full instruc- 


tions to bidders, will be furnished on application to | 


this office. 

The work must be commenced by the Ist day oi 
July, 1886, and completed by or before the 30th day 
of June, 1887; provided the contract is awarded as a 
whole, otherwise within a reasonable time after the 
award of the contract. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by a guaranty 
equal to ten per cent of the amount of the bid, exe- 
cuted in accordance with the forms furnished by this 
office. Preference given to articles of domestic pro- 
duction and manufacture, conditions of price and 
quality being equal, and such preference given to ar- 
ticles of American production and manufacture pro- 
duced on the Pacific coast to the extent of the con- 
sumption by the public service there. : 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids or parts thereof. 

Blank proposals and instructions as to bidding, 
terms of contract, payment, etc., will be furnished on 
application to this office. 

Envelopes containing proposals must be marked 
“ Proposals for construction near Atlanta, Ga., and 
addressed to the undersigned. 

J. W. JACOBS, 


Captain and Assistant Quartermaster, 
and A.C. S., U. 8. A. 


ae ey 

oh. MFG.Co, 
LITHOGRAI <<Or ouERS 
LITHOUN rHoGRAPHERS 

ALBERTYPE PRINTERS. 

* PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY # 
FOR THE REPRODUCTION OF ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS DRAWINGS, 
MAPS, PLANS AND CHARTS,THIS PROCESS 
_ © IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED. # 
ALBERTYPE PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING, 
FOR ALL REPRODUCTIONS FROM BLACK 
AND WHITE DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, PHOTOS. NEGATIVES FROM NATURE etc. 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, TOWN AND FAMILY 
HISTORIES. # ‘ 


181 DEVONSHIPE ST, BOSTON. 
292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 








PROPOSALS. 
ATER-CLOSET APPARATUS. 

At Washington, D. C.) 

OFFICE OF SUPERVISING AR HITECT, ) 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., May 28, 1886. J 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 2 P. M., on the 30th day of June, 1886, for 
furnishing and delivering, properly boxed, free, on 
board cars, the water-closet apparatus that may be 
required for public buildings dyring the next fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1887, in accordance with specifi 
| cation, copies of which and any additional informa- 

| tion may be had on application at this office. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check fo 





$300. M. E. BELL, 
546 Supervising Architect. 
— 
{At Greensburg, Ind. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Common 
Council of the City of Greensburg, Decatur County, 
Ind., at the office of the Mayor in said city until 12 
o’clock M., of the 17th day of June, 1886, for 
constructing Greensburg Water-Works under a fran 
chise to be granted by the Council of said city. Said 
works to be constructed, controlled, operated and 
owned by the party receiving said franchise, subject 
to the terms of said bid, and the requirements and 
stipulations contained in the water-works ordinance 
passed by said City Council. 

Copies of general specifications and form of propo- 
sals will be furnished by the Water-Works Commit 
tee of said Council. 

The Council hereby reserve the right to reject any 
or all bids. JOHN O. MARSHALL, City Clerk. 

J. D. Cook, Consulting Engineer. 546¢ 
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STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


RODENG SLNTES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 

URPLE and GREEN SLATES 

Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Oc- 

ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular atiention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car- loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 








JosEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 
a NEW ENGLAND 
== _ Felt Roofing Co, 

eae 22 Milk St., Boston. 


Incorporated Originators of Felt Roofing 
os ~—s 60000. in New England. 


Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi LWisie LLOUTT, PFORt. turers of the Celebrated 


ibs Reger Treeee- “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 





These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 
MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, J.E. on™, A. M. Parr, 
Pres . Pres. Sec. & Treas. 
BANGOR diendin SLATE Co., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 


Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 


EVERY VARIETY OF 
UVILDINC PAPER ,———— 
24& 3-PLY READY ROOFIN 


Plain and Corrugated Deadening Felts, Waterproof 
and Inodorous Sheathing, Plain and Corrugated Car- 
pet Felts, Red Rosin Sized, Plain and Tarred Sheath- 
ing, Roofing Materials &c., &c. Send for Prices and 
Samples. 


H. F. WATSON, ERIE, PA. 
ERIE PAPER MILLS-Daily Capacity 60 Tons. 


Rosin, Tarred, Deadening Papers, &c., 


For Sheathings, Roofs, Lining Tin. 
Slate, Floors, Refrigerators, Factories, etc. 
Architects, Builders, Carpenters, Roofers and others 
will please send for descriptive Circular. 


C. B. Hewitt & Bros., 48 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 








Manufacturers of 


THE 


outside storm or inside condensation. 


and Siding. 


“knocked down,’’ to be put toge 
by local mechanics. 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, - 


Hayes Patent Skylight = 7 7 — 


(Under license.) Warranted not to leak from | a 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing 


Special attention paid to shipping work 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


Knisely & Miller, 


129 and 131 South Clinton St,, Chicage. 
SLATE, TIN AND IRON ROOFERS. | 

| 

} 

} 


= 

















| Manufacturers of 


Screens for Steam Coils, 


(Patent applied for.) 


ther and up qo prevent the walls from being blackened by 


the dust arising from the coils. These have been 
fully tried and have given perfect satisfaction. 





Stamping Tin- Plates, 



















“A FEW of the leading tin-plate 
makers of South Wales are declining 
to stamp wasters, only perfect plates 
being stamped with brand of the mak- 
ers. This isa step in the right direc- 
tion, and honesty and expediency de- 
mand that all other makers should 
follow, but it seems to halt short of its 
full goal. The wasters should be dis- 
tinctly stamped as such, and should in 
no case be put upon the market under 
any brand without such an indication 
of their character. There is too much 
profit in juggling with wasters, and 
the number of men willing to make 
such a profit is too great for the makers 
to leave open this avenue for fraud.” 
— Chicago Industrial World and Iron 
Worker, March 14, 1886. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


originated the idea of stamping the name of 
the brand on sheets of Tin Plates, and have 
followed this custon for a long number of years. 











0 
Certain “imitations” of the Old Style brand 

are now being stamped, but the Old Style brand of 

Double Coated Roofing-Tin is the only brand of 

Roofing-Tin that is stamped with the 

name of the firm that guarantees it. 

oO 


e “Old Style” brand is the only 
Roofing-Tin that is so stamped and 
Guaranteed. 








Specify it in your Contracts, as the quality is 
GUARANTEED. 





THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE Co 
BLACK ROOFINCSLA I E; 


o= other products ~~ the yr ens ate pees The products of these beds 
Cz of uniform color, 


Micetra eee THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 


quality to any produced in Penn 








Paper, Glue and Sand-Paper. 


DRAWING- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





“4 = = = 


A is enlarged ‘section of the Sheathing. B shows inside 
application to receive Plastering B. C is outside applica- 
tion for back-plastering C. D is application to receive plas- 
tering for Ceilings. E is EUREKA, used for Floor Linings 
for deadening Plaster. 





plastered on one side 


on both sides. 


tically Fire-Proof Roof. 


Fa any ordinary planer. No SAWS to 


As a substitute for Lathing on interior walls or ceilings. Owing to the 
peculiar construction of EU REKA LUMBER, plastering applied to it is 
much less liable to crack than on ordinary lathing. As all Ba/loon Frame 
buildings are sheathed, they are already lathed when the EUREKA LATH- 
ING is applied, thus saving the cost of lathing. 
aa EUREKA LUMBER is made ~ width, and with ease and rapidity, on 

eep in ‘order. 3 
For PRICES, Manufacturing Rights, etc., apply to. 


Sole Proprietors and Patentees. 


WM. M. DWIGHT & CO., 


SUE aeA SHEA. TEI c. 


EUREKA SHEATHING has undercut grooves on one side, and is tongued and grooved, and may be 
EUREKA LATHING has undercut grooves on both sides of the sheathing, and may be plastered 


EUREKA SIDING is any form of German siding, with undercut grooves on the back, to receive a 
coat of back-plaster, to make a wall tight and warm. 

T he. attention of ARCHITECTS and others interested in building, is especially called to the value of 
EUREKA LUMBER, for the following uses, viz.: 

As an Outside Sheathing to receive rough Cast and Stucco on outside walls also to receive back plas- 
tering between the studding. On Frame Hotels and all Frame buildings of the better sort, its use in this 
way is very desirable, rendering them warm in winter and cool in summer. 

Asa Floor-Lining for deadening and fire-proofing floors. 

As a Roofing on flat, steep and French Roofs, plastering the under side, 
between the rafters, and covering with Slate, Tin or Grave , making a prac- 


Eureka Sheathing! 
Eureka Lathing! 
Eureka Siding! 


(TRADE MARK.) 





DETROIT, MICH. 


[Vot. XIX.—No. 546. 
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FJron-iWork. 





McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


All kinds 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 
Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fit- 
Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. 
Bronze. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts, 


Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 








lees OF 


MANUFA( 


THOGRe pS % Lae 


) 
S Inne 200K oF peta! 
Ng Sine [Nitex TRNISHE 


RON 
TONS, 


N APPLICATION: 











Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees de 
Merchant Iron. 
New York _ Office, Room 45, Astor House. 


PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


(Limited.) 


17th and Ellsworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 
Iron Work, Castings, Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, 
Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per- 
manently protected from rust by the ‘Bower-Barff 
Process. 


E. C. COOPER & CO., 


(E. C. COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 


Ornamental Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, ete. 


Builders’ Artistic Iron-Work a Specialty. 


NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 














CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 

N. CHENEY. 201 BROADWAY, 

C., HEWLETT. OFFICE : New York. 


Book giving strength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 








J. Cc. & T. DIMOND, 
Architectural Iron- Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 








THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut £t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channele- 


Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings frame? 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHCANIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 


Boston Agents, Frep. A. Hou DL ETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street 


New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street, 


PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 
Stee] Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 
Offices: No. 132 First 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 


Rolled and Drawn Steel Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU'FG CO., 


Avenue and 42d Streets, Philadeiphia. 
BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
JAIL & BANK WORK 
GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 


Ornamental Staircases, etc. 





Avenue, 





Elm 





Railings & Fences. Artistic 


Iron-Work for Buildings. Send for Catalogue. 








Classified Advertisements. 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 















Clocks for Public Buildings. Furniture. | Insurance. 
que Fs Rawal « & Co. New Pete eccce Law Thomas Cheon Co., Thomaston, Conn..v | Keeler & Co., Bostom.... ..scssceeseceeeceeees x| American Fire Ins. Co... — 
Accents Wa Conductors (Water). Gas-Fixtures. ‘ | Insurance Co. of North America, Phila..... x 
‘Holle Work. a MN es ttiid viii Austin, a xe & Co., Philadelphia.......... if Archer & ee M'f'g Co., New York......x | _ Metropolitan Plate-Glass Ins. Co., N. Y. x 
A y iator Ap peemeeieraminl sei Boston Spiral Tube Works, Boston evel Mitchell, Vance & Co.. New York ...1| Lron-W ork (Architectural). 
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CINN 


OR 


RUGATING 


JOHN F. HAZEN, Prest. 
JAMES HICKS, Treas. 
J. G. BATTELLE, Sec’y. 


az | 
" 
) 


Over 1500 Tons Iron in Stock! 


FOUR WIDTHS OF CORRUGATIONS MADE! 
STANDING SEAM PLAIN ROOFINC! 
All Paint Re-ground in Pure Linseed Oil! 





SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER-V ANES 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 
' CHURCH CROSSES, 
+ TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
FINIALS, Etc, Etc 








Vanes made from any drawing 
or Gesign on short notice. 


_T. W. JONES, 


Successor to . ~~ W. Briggs, 
- Baldwin. 


170 and 172 Front St., 
NEW YORK. 





1885 Illustrated Catalogue of 
over 250 designs mailed free. 





LUCEUUEEUOEEEEEEREEETACUCOUOU COU EUECTETEEEEAEEEEE TEE Ee 


JOSEPH NEUMANN, 


N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


rt + 


MANUFACTURER OF 








BRONZE GRILLES FOR FRONT 
Doors 


Window RAILinas. 
ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS 
Brass Railines FoR Banks 
Brass Lamps FOR CHURCHES 


Brass WoRK FOR CHURCH 
ALTARS 


METAL Sians. 


Oy? 
om: 








Correspondence Solicited. 


Estimates 
Cheerfully Furnished 
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“ BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


American Practice 


CLEAR, RELIABLE 
saeaited 


in Building, 


AND COMPLETE. 
‘$8 .00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont tian, Boston, Mass. 





DRAWING -OF FICHE. 


Drawings rendered 
reasonable 


in line or color with 


despatch. 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 





Hollis 
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Menu - 4 Keftebunok 
“~ Manufacturers 
ORNAMENTAL 


STEEL, MALLEABLE, OR WROUGHT IRON 
FENCINGS, RAILINGS, and CRESTINGS. 
Confirming to grades or multigrades. Our Inventions 
embrace the most artistic designs, with our Patent 
goupilngs, overcomes expansion & contraction,jwhich 
enables us to guarantee the most durable structure in 
the market. Prices and estimates on application. 

A. J. NELLIS CO., PirTsBuRGH, 


MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 te 429 South Sixth St., ST. 


PA. 





LOUIS, MO. 





ARCHITECTURAL 
SHEEG MECAL WORK. 


Ornaments, Statuary and Spun Work, 


IN BRASS, COPPER AND ZINC 


Siw CAO)! Ty VU Wwe 





GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, 
me WINDOW CAPS FINIALS, &c. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BAKEWELL & MULLINS, 
Obio. 
Send for Illustrated Ornament Catalogue. 


Salem, 











Architectural Periodicals, 


Prices for 1886. 
The London Architect, per year, : - $5.25 
British Architect, . , . 5.25 
Building News, = . ° ‘ 5.75 


A. H. ROFFE & CoO., 


11 Bromfield St., Boston, Massa. 
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These are 
describes the 
says of the trap: 
knowledge.” 


ifications. 





**Sanitas’’ 





Without Bali, 


THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 


4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 
P oer 
a? gr 
ath appliances PPR. in the 


1853, 1884, and 1885, 
est to perfe ction of ' any plumbing goods now known. 


Engineer W. E. Hoyt 
“Sanitas”’ goods a8 Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
“It seems to me the best trap 1 have seen.” Wma. Pavr 


GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘Much the 
PLUMBERS | write 
superior to all others in use.’ 

See Illustrated Catal gue. 
By using these Psa special trap ventilation may be avoided. 
Basin 
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as the near- 
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American 


in the articles on “Sani/ary Plumbing,’ 


best of which | have any 
“We think the ‘Sanitas’ appliances 
ARCHITECTS PR INT them in their spec- 


The 
shes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 


Weg he Peary wg 








trap prevents siphonage. 

Valve, or other AGENTS: | 

obstruction to ~. Oo, NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis. MILLER & COATES, N. Y. i 

the water-way. 2 ‘ : = : ‘ 
STANDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS. & CO., N. Haven 

THE “UNITAS,” 
E. ASPINALL, Sole Agent, for United States, HENR Y H | J BER & ( O 
98 & 100 BEEKMAN Sr., New YORK, ‘9 


Front outlet Basin and Trap. The perfection of 


qx CLEANLINESS, 
V\}uriuity, ano 
SIMPLICITY. 


Combining wa 
ter-closet, urinal 
and slop-hopper. 
It is not inclosed 
with wood-work, 
hence no filth 
can accumulate 
or escape detec 












( SK tion. All the 
» i \ joints and con- 
HS / \ nections are in 
ur \} sight and easy of 
access, and any 


leakage or other 

defect can be at 

once detected 

and remed‘ed. 

| Manufactured 
by 





Staffordshire, 





England. 

“ National,” “ Alliance,” and ‘ Crown” 
Closets. The **Crown” English Porcelain Baths, 
Wash-Tubs, Sinks, etc., and all descriptions of Sani- 
tary Earthenware 


THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP. 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL 
” ket. 














TRAP in the mar- 
There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL 
None that approxi 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, ‘s little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Jree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 








POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “stoppers.” 


INCINNATI, OHIO. 


Cc 


Manuf’d by WM. PowE.i & Co. 
52 and 54 PLum STREET, 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 








MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 
Materials, 

Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


Wm. T, Comsroox, Astor Place, New York. 


Thos, Twyford, 





Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 
85 PRT ost Sete York. | 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
235 Washington Street, Boston, 









Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for bot 
fhe attention of the public is called to our new and cold water, 

water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed, 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made, The combination of 
the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe ind drain every time the closet is used. One of 


the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-Cocks regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 


the venti- 
constructed 
used either pe th or 


be connected with a hot 
jation of the 
in such a manner that it ca 


to make 
close perfect he set i 
n lx 


flue so as 





without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 

closets without a tering the pipes or seat. The closet ( 
: at P . .¢. Will work equally as well with either street or tank 
Self-closing and compres- pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the 


g and adjustable 
Cock. 


sion Safety Basin-Cocks, yajye does not close until the bow! is filled with water. ™ 


‘ . . : Ball 
for hot and cold water. All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our : 


name, and are Warranted in every respect. 
Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


JOSHPH ZANE & CO., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, 


Sure Pop 





THOMAS 
Plumbing 


MADDOCK & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


and Sanitary Earthenware, 


Including all Specialties pertaining to the Plumb. 


ing Business. 


Maddock’'s Square 
Wash-out Closet 


is well adapted for use as a Slop- 


Hopper, and having a square top 


requires no drip tray. 


Can be seen in operation at our Office and Warerooms. 


Further particulars furnished on application. 


273 Pearl Street, New York, 
W. W. PERRINE, Manager. 


Tllustrated Catalogue of our manufactures will be packed, if desired, with first order. 
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Bricks. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


an ALSO 
RED Presse ronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


F, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
BUF Ohe of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER, 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 
423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, [Ry 
CHICAGO, ILL. iL! 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL jPod 


Pressed Brick. 
























BRICKS! 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 


Building Atones. 
\ Brick and Stone 
Water Proofing (o., 


OBELISK 







CENTRAL 
PARK ** Caffall Process,’’ 
Successfully 55 Broadway, 


Treated NEW YORK. 





Apply at Office tor 
§ Illustrated Pam ph- 
let. 





CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., J. P. Falt, Manager 


Prices furnished F. O. B. cars at any shipping p: 
either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Corres;on 
dence Solicited. 


Send for Sample. 


Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, 


FREESTONE. 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE CoO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 





(Scoteh.) Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 





Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York 


H. N. F. MARSHALL, 
Northfield, Mass., 


GRANITE QUARRIES. 


Random and Dimension Stock furnished on 
shortest notice at bottom prices. 











Estimates given on all kinds of rough and cut 
granite work. 


STEPS AND PLATFORMS A SPECIALTY 
Feldspathic Building Stone. 


This stone is especially adapted for roeck-faced ash 
lar work, for Churches, Libraries, Public-Buildings 


ete., where it is desired to have something entire!s 
different from the general stone-work used for suc! 
purposes. Samples furnished upon applicatio: 
Correspondence solicited. 














City ENGINEER'S Orricr, Ciry HALL, 


_ Cements. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886. 


Abstract from letter of 
SAMUEL M. GRAY, CITY ENGINEER. 


During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- 
rels of the New York and Rosendale Cement. Of this amount 1,348 
barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
being 165.7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test. 

One hundred and forty-five barrels were tested for fineness, the aver- 
age amount passing through a 2,500 mesh sieve being 92.56 per cent. 

Tests for checking were occasionally made but none were discovered. 





PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


HANOVE 


And the 
Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
Importers and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Agents, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag'ts. 


/BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex. England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green 


JAMES BRAND, 
8 Beekman Street 
NEW YORK, 

P. 0. BOX 1098 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


BURHAM (ENGLISH PORTLAND, 
FEWER (GERMAN PORTLAND. 


Importer of the following Cements. 











Josson (Antwerp Keene's Coars 





K. B. & S, (English Portland). | Keene’s Supe 


Lafarge (French Lime of Teil 








 SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Oeilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


NASHUA, N. H. 
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Ffire-proof — 


THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFING Cco., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


FIRE-GLAY TILE CEILINGS. 


A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 
500,000 ft. now in use. 


The cheapest, best and only ceil- 
ing for plastering that is really 
fire-proof. 


The Illustration shows 
our latest method, all fire- 
clay and costirg less than 
Porus Terra Cutta. 


All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States. 





HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 






































PATENTED JULY 21, 1885. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 





RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow eee 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
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Flat a 4 between iron beams with skew-back protecting lower flange of beams. 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, etc. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. _Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
(tice, h 0d Wey, AW OTK, Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa, 


Send for new Mustrated Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 
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Gro. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRriFFIN, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIREPROOF HOLLOW “BUILDING TILE 


Fire-Proof protec- OR THE INTERIOR 
shen fe tees oak CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 

and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto 
signs on ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLID 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
Sam PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 

15645 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 
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ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arc —_ Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., et 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 E ‘AST 23d STREET, New York. 





saan Corrugated Wire Lathing. 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one; a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


Py ep ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT, 


aN Patented August 20, 1872. 
vii For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur- 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


om 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
joes 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


An improvement on 


flat wire lathing. 





















€erra-€otta, 





50 [UANED. | 
F- R ) eg 
BOSTON MASS 
Illustrated Catalogue sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card 











EW YORK ARCHITECTURAI 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SHADES OF 
RED AND BUF! 
ARCHITECTURAL —TERRA—CoTTA, 
MOULDINGS, PANELS, CHIMNEYS, 
CRESTINGS AND MOULDED BRICK. 





Estimates given and Circulars sent on appli 


catior 
ppiicat . 


Orricges: 38 Park Row, New York Cr1 
Works: Ravenswoop, Lone Istanp Crry, N. Y. 





39 GFIRST S rT T+S0- BOSTON 








PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & Co., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
Works: hi City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & 1CaZ0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves, * MoOormick Block 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 








ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 Sth Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CoO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick, 
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ore ~JACKSON: BOERS: 


North Side 


Union Square, F 


BROADWAY. 


Established, 1827. 


Self-Coiling, 
Revolving 














PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL og 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limites) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEERS OF NOISELESS 


STEEL SHUTTERS 


Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. 


Fire & Bb; rg- 


lar Proof, 


Send for Catalogues, ete., to 


New York. 








162 and 164 West 27th St. - - 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & COO. 

7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 

293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 











Designers and Manufacturers 
Ol 
x Grates, Fend 
rates, renders 
— AND— 
R Chimney-Piece 
= Appurtenances. 
In fact eve rything pertaining 
_ to Open Fireplaces, 
Importers of ‘Tile. 
~~ Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
cs) J Fine Castings a Specialty. 
FINE HAMMERED 
= Metal Work 
Of every description and 
finish for Interiors, 




















|] PARQUET FLOORS. 
|The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 


|REMOVED to !29 5th AVE. 





Real Bronze and Brass 


House Trimmings, 


Plain, Hammered, and Ornamental. 
Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. 
224 Franklin St.. Boston. 


(25%. Sixth St., 
25 Washir 


Philadelphia 
1gton St., Chicago 














INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on sepilent ion. Established 1867. 


Alsen’ s Portland Cement 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. 














It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand tu 
use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. “ey 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, '1s exchuase Pince, New York. 
—_Moule’s Earth-Closet. 











puNDY RAD AD) MYERS DECECO 
All Siphon 

om T! PA = China Water- 

HoT “peel R Water- | § Closet 
MANUFACTURED BY Closet and large 

< AAGRIFFNG TROD Co. In one Stock 

eM eS piece wi 

ie xs. PLUMBERS’ 
combined. SUPPLIES. 














429 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
aJERSEY CITY Nv 


WHEELER’S PATENT WOOD FILLER, 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 




















The only Article to give a 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, NATURAL, and PERFECT FINISH to HARD-WO00D 


te" Send for Pamphlet Giving Information on Finishing Hard Wood. 4) 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO., NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


New York Office 96 and 98 Maiden Lane. Chicago Office : Room 4, 45 La Salle St. 


EN bs ROOF CRESTINC, 
eS 4 lron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Ete. 
J. —* BOLLES & CO,, 
arent Mich., U.S. A. 


: Room 3, 
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AYLOR'S "A 


and 





Strongest, Cheapest, Best, Always Fresh 


JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 
91 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. Send for Pamphlet. 


JOHNSON WSO 


AGENTS 
NEWYORK 





NJSTEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS 


| rcooree »ANGLES & TEES. 


L 


COOPER. HEWITT & CO. 





NEW YORK. 
GEM # . * e ~~ ar ~ 
Pricrs -Y a walaiz 
REDUCED . 
| Japanned. ~ v - » 
| Flanges - - - inch { ) 6 7 
8'gle Act, per 370 11°1401752 
p D’ble pair 1 40175 22028 ) 
Wan Wag er & Williams Co., 2 | 








Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres 
Send for List and Prices. 


LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 





Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 


min-proof 


DEADENER OF SOUND. 


aud Cireular fi 


Sample aud Circular free by ma 
U.S MINERAL WOOLCO, 
22 Cortlandt St., N 
H. B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Bostor 





DAYLIGH FRINK’S PATMNT 
. Daylight Reflectors 


Light Dark and Gloomy Apartment 
ouses, Offices. Stores, Hotels, 
Factories, etc. 
Without the use of gas or other artificial light; the 
effect is truly astonishing. Also REFLECTORS to 
gas, oil. or electric light. 
P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 





Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every description and make, including new «od 
original designs solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-roc'u 
America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York 


